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CHANGE FLAPS 


IN MINUTES...NOT HOURS 


IN SPARE TIME 
NOT DOWN TIME 


Put Quick-Change Flaps on your vacuum 
wheels, with the holder that lets you slide them into place quickly when needed. 


OUICK CHANGE FLAPS can be rebolted in 


spare time, without interruption to ginning during the busy season. Write for descrip- 


LUMMUS corron cin co. 


doing more to help gins make more 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 





tive folder. 





ae Impact Cleaner 


Fast Becoming Recognized 
as a “‘Must”’ in the Preparation 
of Mechanically Harvested Cotton 


This is an exclusive Continental machine—one of many that our 
Company has designed and built in recent years to meet a special need. 
There is no other like it! It cleans roughly picked cotton with truly 
amazing efficiency. Seed cotton is carried upward between rows of 
seven serrated disc cylinders and seven spiked drum cylinders. This 
Cleaner has no screens under cleaning cylinders—a feature that elimi- 
nates loss of efficiency due to screens hairing over. 


We invite you to write for Bulletin 190-B 
which gives complete descriptive details. 


fintered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 8, 1897 





Faster, Easier 
Burr Spreading 


Spreads ‘Em Wet Or Dry 








Rugged, Trouble Free 


FARMACHINE Spreader 


Gives Controlled Speeds & Big Capacity 


Here’s a way to bigger profit on your burr haul- 

ing-spreading operations. The FARMachine 

Spreader is rugged equipment. It’s engineered to $] 280° 
take real punishment; it’s trouble-free and always 

ready for operation with minimum maintenance. 

Spreads burrs wet or dry. Use of adjustable dis- F.0.B. FACTORY 
charge speed control increases or decreases Racioten comeaer Dum, sea Se an = 
amount of material fed to beaters, thereby con- 

trolling depth of spread. Variable speed conveyor 

mounts easily. The FARMachine spreader is de- Manufactured by 


signed to do what you want it to do... faster, GATE CITY STEEL 
easier, more profitably. BOISE, IDAHO 


For Sale Direct To Ginners 


CONNALLY BEARING CO. Inc. 


“YOUR TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT SUPPLY HOUSE” 
816 GRANT ST. ¢ P. 0. BOX 2129 ¢ PHONE 2-5579 ©* AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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¢ “We saved more than $7,000 


IN POWER COSTS IN THE FIRST YEAR 


Out in the plains area of Texas, the Simmons-Henry Gin 
has compiled a record for first year performance with their 
Climax engine that speaks for itself. 

One of the most modern gins in the Lubbock area, the 
Simmons-Henry company ginned a total of 7,396 bales of 
cotton at a cost of less than 20¢ per bale for natural gas 
fuel. According to the owners, this cost figure includes oper- 
ating the dryer 95% of the time. Compared to some other 
types of power available to this operator, this represents a 
saving of more than $7,000.00 in the first year by using 
natural gas. In addition, the owners report that their Climax 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


FACTORY 


CLINTON, 1owA ® 


engine was more economical to install and has given abso- 
lute dependability with no shutdowns. 

Climax Blue Streak Engines can give you these...and 
other... advantages, too. To fit your particular require- 
ments, Climax makes six famous models with power ranges 
from 180 to 450 horsepower to operate on either natural 
gas or butane...all designed, engineered and constructed 
especially for the cotton gin industry. Before you repower, 
it will pay you to get the complete story of the strides Climax 
has made to provide you with the lowest cost per bale 
operation. Ask your nearby Climax Blue Streak Distributor 
for full details. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICE 


155 CONTINENTAL AVE. 


DALLAS 7, TEXAS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


United Tool Co. 
Shreveport & Alexandria, La. 
Vern Walton Co. 
Coolidge, Casa Grande, 

& Marana, Ariz. 
Wilson’‘s Engine & Equipment Co. 
Bakersfield & Long Beach, Calif. 


Harry Cornelius Co. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Diesel Equipment Co. 
Wichita & Great Bend, Kans. 


Diesel Power Co. 
Oklahoma City & Tulsa, Okla. 


Diesel Power, Inc. 
Plainview, Texas 


Lewis Diesel Engine Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Cullander Machinery Co. 
Belzoni, Miss. 


Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 
Houston and 8 Texas Branches 


Tobin Machinery Co. 


Equipment Supply Co. 
Lafayette, La. 


El Paso, Texas 
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THE Cotton GIN AND 

Oi MILL Press is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expressions 
or policies contained herein. 
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A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION 


* ON OUR COVER: 


North Carolina has some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the Cotton Belt, and the western por- 
tion of the state contains many favorite vacation 
spots for ginners and cottonseed crushers. Our 
cover picture shows the lower Linville Falls which 
spill down into a pool 90 feet below. These 
falls are at the head of the Linville Gorge in 
North Carolina. 


Photograph by Frank J. Miller 
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SOUTHWESTERN 


GENUINE 


Rotor 








PREFERRED IN THE 

COTTON GINNING 
& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 





THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 

SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


TYPES 
For Every Need 






\} 


Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and fe- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 





Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 
chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 





SOUTHWESTERN 


SUPPLY AND 


MACHINE WORKS 


6 S.E. 4th St. 


P.O. Box 1217 
Oklahoma City, Okichoma 































When fast delivery is your need 


Phillips Solvents arrive with speed! 
































® No more anxious waiting! Speedy deliveries 
assured! Phillips extensive loading facilities, and 
fleet of tank cars and trucks rush your order to 
you promptly. You can depend on Phillips for top 
quality service and top quality products. Phillips 
66 Normal Hexane is pure and uniform . . . no 
light ends, no heavy residue . . . high recovery of 
solvent. Write for full information. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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DESPITE severe drouth in 1954 W. A. 
Thomas, Holmes County, right, had 
an estimated yield of 1,200 to 1,300 
pounds of lint per acre. Shown with 
him is W. R. Sullivan, Lexington, coun- 
ty agent. A complete insect control 
program helped produce the well ma- 
tured bolls at the tops of the stalks 
and ends of limbs. 





HE MISSISSIPPI Five Acre Cotton 
Contest, which will end its sixth 
year this December, has been a good in- 
vestment for everyone concerned. 

It has_ strongly influenced gains 
amounting to literally millions of dollars. 
Probably no other single effort has in 
many years had such a favorable effect 
on cotton production and marketing in 
the state that grows about an eighth of 
the nation’s crop. 

Every farmer entering this contest 
has been a winner. While some qualified 
for substantial cash awards offered by 
the sponsors, all gained valuable exper- 
ience in producing more lint per acre at 
less cost per pound. 

The cotton ginners, oil mill operators, 
fertilizer manufacturers, seedsmen and 
others who sponsored the contest have 
also profited. The entire Mississippi cot- 
ton business and related groups enjoy 
a stronger position than they did five 
years ago. Besides a trend toward high- 
er yields, both lint and seed are of high- 
er quality. 

Likewise well pleased with the re- 
sults are the Agricultural Extension 
Service of Mississippi State College and 
all other cooperating agricultural agen- 
cies and organizations. Through this 
contest, research results from the Ex- 
periment Station were put into farm 
practice at a record pace. 

Although cooperation of 16 sponsor- 
ing groups and all agricultural workers 
was necessary for the success of the 
Mississippi Five Acre Cotton Contest, 
two men were largely responsible for 
the beginning of this program. They are 
T. M. Waller, Extension cotton special- 
ist, and Dalton E. Gandy, Mississippi 
Valley field representative of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
(Educational Service). 

Started in 1948 


In 1948 the two discussed plans for a 
cotton production contest patterned after 
the one that has been conducted in South 
Carolina for many years. With their 


many contacts in the field, they were 
able to secure the cooperation of Mis- 
sissippi 


Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
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Everyone Wins 


Substantial cash awards go to top farmers 


in Mississippi’s Five Acre Cotton Contest, but other 
producers and industries that participate in the program get 


























valuable returns through more efficient production. 


By DUANE B. ROSENKRANS 


Mississippi Extension Editor 







HIGHEST YIELD in 1952 was made by Harris Swayze, left, of Yazoo County. 
His yield was 8,890 pounds of lint on five acres and his gross income came to 
$824.60 per acre. He is shown here with T. M. Waller, center, Extension Service 
cotton specialist, and County Agent D. P. McGowan, Jr., Yazoo City. 


tion and other sponsoring groups, farm- 
ers, agricultural workers and others. 

By June 1, 1949, a total of 1,302 con- 
testants representing 56 counties had 
been enrolled. The majority of these fol- 
lowed through by having their five acre 
plots officially measured by agricultural 
workers, sending to State College a 250- 
boll sample of seed cotton and complet- 
ing a record of the practices they fol- 
lowed. The first annual state-wide Mis- 
sissippi Five Acre Cotton Day program 
to recognize the winners and all who 
took part in the contest was held at 
Mississippi State College in January, 
1950 


The contest has been conducted along 
similar lines each year since 1949. The 
state was divided into three districts 
for the contest, the Delta, northeast hills 
and south. Equal prizes are offered 
within each district, giving all contest- 
ants the same opportunity. 

Enrollment in the 1954 contest is the 
highest ever, representing 62 of Mis- 
sissippi’s 82 counties, Waller said. 

Winning yields in the contest have 
consistently been from three to three and 
one-half bales per acre. 

At the Cotton Day program climax- 
ing the 1953 contest, top growers for 
the five years organized a Three Bale 
Per Acre Club with 14 members. Here- 
after these will compete only among 
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themselves rather than in the general 
contest. 

Demonstration of the value of fol- 
lowing a complete cotton production 
program is the purpose of the contest. 

“Higher yields can be reached any 
year, wet or dry, by following a com- 
plete cotton production program, using 
information from the Experiment Sta- 
tion,” Waller observed. 

The cotton specialist reviewed grow- 
ers’ experience in Mississippi for six 
years. 

The year 1948, preceding the contest, 
was the most recent “normal” one for 
cotton production in Mississippi. The 
weather was dry but not drouthy, and 
insect damage was slight. Only a few 
farmers used poison. They averaged us- 
ing only 187 pounds of mixed fertilizer 
and 30 pounds of pure nitrogen per 
acre. 

High rainfall occurred in 1949. Dam- 
age was heavy from cotton insects and 
boll rot. The new organic insecticides 
were available, but only a few farmers 
poisoned. Rates of fertilizer used were 
still low. 

Heavy rainfall came in 1950. Damage 
from cotton insects was high, and loss 
due to boll rot averaged about 20 to 50 
pounds of lint per acre. 

But the yield was higher in 1950, 
despite the wet weather. This was be- 
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cause 75 percent of the farmers follow- 
ed the complete cotton production pro- 
gram, especially using more fertilizer 
and more poison. 

The year 1951 was fairly dry for cot- 
ton in Mississippi, and drouth has fol- 
lowed every year since. The lint yield 
was high in 1951. 

The third highest average yield of 
lint ever made in the state was record- 
ed in 1952, which was also the driest 
year up to that time. 

“If the masses of cotton farmers had 
poisoned two or three more times in 
1953, the state yield of lint would have 
been around a bale per acre,” Waller 
pointed out. 

Further comparing production for wet 
and dry years, Waller reported that for 


the two wet years, 1949 and 1950, Mis- 
sissippi’s state average for ail cotton 
grown was 329 pounds of lint per acre, 
while all Five Acre contestants averaged 
740 pounds of lint per acre for the same 
period. Likewise for the three dry years, 
1951 through 1953, the state average 
was 380 pounds of lint per acre, com- 
pared to 941 pounds per acre for all 
Five Acre contestants. 

Helps Keep Farmers Growing Cotton 

“This program will help keep cotton 
in a balanced farm program in Mis- 
sissippi,” he commented. 

Parts of the recommended complete 
cotton production program follow: 

(1) Use good, properly -terraced or 
drained land. 





Mr. Ginner...the most 
important part of your 


business J € 


is your 


CUSTOMER 


KEEP HIM 
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. 


cand 


BACK BY USING 


“eer 


Pride of India” 7 
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MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE, 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH AND 


DURABILITY 


C. G. Trading Corporation: 


122 EAST 42nd ST. e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THOMAS R. COLEMAN, former 4-H 
Club member who lives near Yazoo 
City, made the highest yield in the 
state in the 1953 contest. It cost him 
a little over nine cents per pound of 
lint to grow his 8,250 pounds of lint 
on five acres. 


(2) Place enough complete fertilizer 
in the seedbed. 

(3) Use pure treated seed. 

(4) Plant on a firm seedbed, leaving 
28,000 to 30,000 stalks per acre. 

(5) Side-dress with adequate nitro- 
gen. 

(6) Cultivate shallow. 

(7) Follow a complete program of 
insect control. 

(8) Defoliate. 

(9) Harvest properly and gin smooth- 
ly. 

(10) Know your grade and _ staple. 
Market for full value and higher net 
profit. 

Sponsors of this cotton improvement 
contest are the Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, fertilizer manu- 
facturers and mixers, Mississippi Bank- 
ers’ Association, Mississippi Cotton 
Breeders, Mississippi Cotton Compress 
and Warehouse Association, Mississippi 
Federated Cooperatives, Mississippi Seed 
Improvement Association, power and 
light companies of Mississippi, Mid- 
South farm equipment dealers, Mid- 
South Cotton Growers Association, cot- 
ton insecticide manufacturers, mixers 
and dealers; Mississippi ginners; Mis- 
sissippi seed dealers; Mississippi cotton 
exchanges, factors and buyers; Delta 
Council, and Mississippi Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


Stucky Succeeds Cockerill 
At New Mexico A. & M. 


P. W. Cockerill, head of the agricul- 
tural economics department at New 
Mexico A. & M. College, will retire from 
that position Nov. 1, it has been an- 
nounced by Dr. R. A. Nichols, dean and 
director of agriculture. 

Cockerill will continue on the college 
staff as assistant dean of agriculture 
and home economics and as professor of 
agricultural economics. 

Dr. H. R. Stucky, Extension economist 
at Montana State College, has been 
named to succeed Cockerill as head of 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina’ the agricultural economics department. 
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The same 
“QD” Tapered Split 
Hub is used in both 


“QD” 


ROLLER CHAIN 


a. ~ SP ROCKETS FORT WORTH HELICOID SCREW CONVEYOR has many 


AND advanced features, which definitely rate it the outstanding 
conveyor on the market today. All sizes up to 16” are » cold 
rolled by the Fort Worth process which 






SCREW 
CONVEYORS 
















sae 







ae D”’ hardens the wearing surface and assures 
longer life. 

Vv BELT In the assembly of Fort Worth Con 

= veyor, the flighting is snugly fitted to the 








pipe and securely anchored with formed 
SHEAVES steel lugs at each end. The lugs are 
continuously welded to both pipe and 
flight, which with intermediate tack welds, 
make a rigid one piece unit. After assem- 


bly every conveyor is tested for straight- 
ness and alignment. 


SCREW 






















EASY ON- 





























EASY OFF 
WITH POSITIVE ELEVATORS 
PRESS FIT! VERTICAL 

The Fort Worth "QD" Hub is easily and OR HORIZONTAL 
quickly installed or removed when used with THE — Beret 


Fort Worth V-Belt Sheaves or Sprockets. You 
get a positive press fit all the way around the 
shaft eliminating wobble and eccentricity 


FORT WORTH screw conveyor and verti- 
cal screw elevators provide the most 
compact means of conveying or elevat- 


found in old style units. ing bulk materials, such as grains, or 
Plants standardizing on Fort Worth “QD" other free flowing products. Space oc- 
products report reduced “Down-time" and cupied is less than half that of most 
easier maintenance—at a savings. other types of conveyors. 
Adequate Distributor and factory ware- Vertical screw elevators are used to lift 


materials up to seventy feet, de- 
pending on the nature of the 
product. Initial installation 
cost is low. A minimum 
amount of upkeep is 

required. 


house stocks insure ready delivery. 


OTHER FORT WORTH PRODUCTS 








ELEVATOR 
BUCKETS WRITE 
CATALOG #416 _,/NDUSTRIAL FOR COPY 
EXHAUST FANS OF CATALOG 





CATALOG 7500 


STEEL AND 
FORT Wor!lH MACHINERY CO 
GEN. OFFICES: 3610 McCART ST, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


FORT WORTH >: CHICAGO ¢ ST. LOUIS ¢ KANSAS CITY * HOUSTON «+ MEMPHIS 
WAREHOUSES: 7 + ATLANTA e JERSEY CITY ¢ LOS ANGELES ° SAN FRANCISCO 


SECTION 200 
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@ Views on Soybean 


Exports Differ 


REPEATED STATEMENTS from soy- 
bean processor spokesmen that the coun- 
try needs more soybeans are regarded 
in cottonseed circles as having a two- 
fold objective: (1) to anticipate and off- 
set any move to limit soybean produc- 
tion in 1955 and (2) to discourage the 
export of beans. The latter is of im- 
mediate concern since many forces are 
working to move a substantial part of 
this year’s record soybean crop into the 
export market. 

For one thing, reliable reports from 
both trade and government sources in- 
dicate a strong demand for soybeans, 
both in Europe and in Japan and some 
other Far Eastern areas. Soybean pro- 
ducers are naturally pushing for the ex- 


port of beans. The National Cotton 
Council has joined the soybean pro- 
ducers in urging USDA to make soy- 
beans eligible for export under the sur- 
plus disposal law passed by the last 
Congress. Council interest stems from 
the fact that price support programs 
have operated so as to shunt cottonseed 
products into government storage while 
soybean products took over the markets. 

USDA officials have indicated their 
belief that 50 million bushels of soy- 
beans will be exported this year and 
have indicated the possibility—though 
not probability—that exports might push 
much higher. Soybean processors coun- 
tered with statements discounting the 
possibility of any such exports and urg- 
ing the need for more soybeans in this 
country to meet protein feed require- 
ments. 

With regard to restrictions on pro- 


AFTER PICKING IT'S GINNING, 
THEN IT'S GOOD WRAPPING, 


AND THERES WHERE 
"HINDOO” BAGGING 
PAYS OFF / 


\ MAKES YOUR BALE 
ABETTER BALE 

2-LB.21~ LB 

4 


PROFIT BY THE CHOICE OF GINNERS 
FOR GENERATIONS” 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN ATLANTA, GA. 


LOS ANGELFS, CALIF. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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duction, it is known that some sentiment 
exists in Congress and elsewhere for 
placing acreage controls on soybeans 
on the ground that, since they are price- 
supported and have benefitted substan- 
tially from the cottonseed price support 
program, the federal government should 
not underwrite unlimited soybean pro- 
duction. To many observers, however, 
the placing of acreage controls on beans 
appears to be adding one more patch 
to a tire that is already well covered 
with patches. The basic solution, these 
observers feel, would be the removal of 
price support on both cottonseed and 
soybeans. These commodities could then 
compete, as they did in the past, on the 
basis of market values; and the supply 
of soybeans would be determined by the 
price consumers would pay for them, 
not by a federal price support program. 
It is felt by many that this course of 
action would be to the long-run interest 
of both producers and processors of 
both crops. 


Albert Rance Pannell, 
Dallas, Dies Oct. 14 


Albert Rance Pannell, who had been 
associated with the cotton ginning and 
gin machinery business for more than 
55 years, died Oct. 14 in Dallas. At one 
time he was with Chickasha Cotton Oil 
Co. in Oklahoma, later had a machinery 
firm in Oklahoma City and in more re- 
cent years he was associated with the 
Phelps Fan Manufacturing Co. of Little 
Rock. 

Funeral services were at Norman, 
Okla., with burial at Moore, Okla. 

Surviving are six sons, Andrew R. 
Pannell of Norman, Okla., and George 
S. Pannell, L. E. Pannell, G. S. Pannell, 
A. W. Pannell and W. M. Pannell, all of 
Oklahoma City; two daughters, Mrs. 
W. L. Bird of Pottsboro, Texas, 
and Mrs. Wesley G. Rogers of Dal- 
las; two brothers, Edd Pannell of Law- 
ton, Okla., and J. M. Pannell of Plain- 
view; four sisters; seventeen grand- 
children, and one great-grandchild. 

A nephew, M. N. Pannell, Lawton, is 
vice-president of Oklahoma Cotton Gin- 
ner’s Association. 


Farm Equipment Institute 
Convention in Chicago 


Approximately 1,100 persons attended 
the annual convention of the Farm 
Equipment Institute at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 20-21-22. The 
program included addresses by A. W. 
Phelps, institute president and board 
chairman of the Oliver Corp.; Bruce 
Lourie, chairman of the Institute’s ex- 
ecutive committee and vice-president of 
Deere & Co.; L. J. Fletcher, vice-presi- 
dent, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; and oth- 
ers. 


J. O. Kendrick, Ginner, 
Killed in Accident 


J. O. Kendrick, Harlingen, who owned 
a number of cotton gins and vegetable 
packing plants in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, was killed recently 
when a tractor he was driving over- 
turned near the Redfish Bay Gin east 
of Raymondville. Kendrick, who moved 
to Harlingen 10 years ago from Arkan- 
sas, also had ranching interests in West 
Texas, Mississippi and Arkansas. 
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BLAW-KNOX puts the skids under a hazardous project 
to increase Honeymead’s capacity 


The problem at Honeymead Products Company 
was... how to add solvent extraction facilities, by 
assembling and welding metal equipment, to an 
operating plant using volatile, inflammable solvent. 

Honeymead is a fast-growing Minnesota producer 
of soy oil and meal. Extraction of oil from soybean 
flakes requires the use of hexane solvent. Cutting, 
welding and assembling the world’s largest Rotocel 
extractor and integrating it with the existing vapor- 
filled equipment without interrupting operations 
necessitated a unique engineering approach. 

Blaw-Knox fabricated the 500 ton per day Rotocel, 
24 feet in diameter, and distillation equipment four 
stories in height at a safe distance. As each unit was 
completed, it was lowered onto cribbing and skidded 
carefully into place. 











Eight months from the start of this project, tie-in 
of the new facilities with the existing meal-prepara- 
tion equipment was completed. Integration of these 
facilities, start-up, test runs and adjustments were 
completed in two weeks—procedures normally re- 
quiring a month. This rapid conversion saved the 
firm many thousands of dollars. 

The solution to Honeymead’s problem was the 
unified design, engineering and construction of 
equipment, and, more important, a method of 
operation which enabled the company to maintain 
the income from its existing plant almost entirely 
throughout the period of construction. 

This is the type of thinking you can expect from 
Blaw-Knox. Put it to work on your next project. 
Call Blaw-Knox early in the planning stages. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY - CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 
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180 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA «+ TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 
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e Sandy Land Station 
Holds Field Day 


THE SANDY LAND Research Station 
at Mangum, Okla., held its third annual 
field day Oct. 14. Thomas S. Cunning- 
ham is superintendent of the station. 

Features of the program were re- 
marks by Louis E. Hawkins, director of 
the Oklahoma Experiment Station, Still- 
water, and Dr. A. E. Darlow, dean of 
agriculture at Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege. Hawkins was chairman of the 
field day program. 

One of the stops on the tour showed 
first year cotton on deep plowed ground. 
Deep plowing, it was explained, seems 
to bring to the surface concentrations 
of available organic materials which were 
previously too deep to be utilized. 


Records show that the resulting in- 
crease in gg vigor and yields lasts 
no more than three years, unless im- 
mediate attention is given to soil man- 
agement. Ben Sorrells, vocational agri- 
culture instructor, Mangum, had charge 
of this part of the tour. 

Other scheduled stops included the 
following: 

Cotton varieties, with E. S. Oswalt, 
superintendent, Cotton Research Station, 
Chickasha, in charge; summer legumes, 
J. B. McBride, work unit leader, Soil 
Conservation Service, Mangum; sor- 
ghum varieties, Frank Davies, Okla- 
homa Experiment Station, Stillwater; 
fertilizer placement, Roy O. Ward, su- 
perintendent, Oklahoma Irrigation Sta- 
tion, Blair. 

Comparisons of deep plowed soil ver- 
sus sand, Jim Tomlinson, farm coordi- 
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nator, Experiment Station, Stillwater; 
winter cover crops and soil fertility, 
Bill Sallee, county agent, Mangum; cot- 
ton row spacings and rotations, E. S. 
Oswalt; and alfalfa fertilization, Esco 
Robinson, manager, Texoma Agricul- 
tural Supply, Altus. 

A meeting of the advisory committee 
was held at the close of the day. Sam 
Holmberg, Erick, is chairman of the 
committee. 


e® Du Pont Adds New 


Research Units 


TEN NEW research units, either com- 
pleted or under construction, are sup- 
plementing the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Co.’s already existing net- 
work of laboratories. 

“The greatest reservoir of opportun- 
ities for new jobs and one of the strong- 
est factors toward stabilized production 
in the future lies in industrial research 
and service laboratories,” the Wilming- 
ton, Del., company says. 

The new units cost more than $12 mil- 
lion. Some will be devoted to customer 
service and product development; others 
to long range research. 

Largest of the new units is the $5 
million textile research laboratory at 
Chestnut Run which opened this sum- 
mer. Its purpose is to study fiber and 
fabric characterization, construction and 
performance of fabrics, fiber finishing 
and dyeing methods, largely as an ex- 
panded customer service. 


Other textile laboratories include the 
one at Newport, Del., which specializes 
in industrial textile products, and the 
dacron laboratory at Kinston, N.C. 


South Texas Flax Growers 
Urged To Expand Crop 


South Texas flax growers were urged 
to increase their winter plantings by 50 
percent by, P. S. Duff, vice-president of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. of Minne- 
apolis, because he anticipates a price 
increase in the spring. 

Duff spoke at the seventh annual 
South Texas Crop Clinic at Kenedy 
sponsored by the Texas Flax Improve- 
ment Association and the Extension 
Service. 

He said that national flaxseed pro- 
duction is expected to drop below the 
40 million bushel mark in spite of a 26.3 
percent acreage increase which has re- 
sulted in only a nine percent production 
increase. The flax yields in the North- 
west have been below par, he said. 

Continued building activity points to 
a continuing good demand for linseed 
oil, Duff said. He added that reduction 
of the government’s holdings of linseed 
oil has had a desirable effect on the 
situation with 300 million pounds of 
489.5 million pounds in CCC holdings 
being set aside as possible war reserves. 


A. L. Vandergriff Named 
On USDA Committee 


A. L. Vandergriff, Lummus Cotton 
Gin Co., Columbus, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed on an 1l-member committee to 
advise USDA on its research efforts to 
provide better homes, buildings, machin- 
ery and equipment for farm families. 
Sey committee will meet next March 
-8-9. 
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@ Synthetic Nitrogen 


Gains Discussed 


HEAVY APPLICATIONS of synthetic 
nitrogen produce heavy crop residues as 
well as heavy yields, it was pointed out 
by J. C. Chapman, soils specialist at the 
University of Wisconsin, before the 
meeting this fall of the Anhydrous Am- 
monia Conference in Madison, Wisc. 


This abundance of residue is very use- 
ful in maintaining organic matter in the 
soil, he continued, adding that the crop 
residue does not have to be in the form 
of a legume. 

Expanding this point, he commented 
that “very, very few farmers ever plow 
under a second crop of alfalfa or clover 
as such, whereas corn stalks produced 
from a crop making 100 bushels per 
acre will supply a good three tons of 
organic matter .... know farmers 
who have grown corn continuously for 
many years and are still getting away 
with it, and their soils are holding up 
well and being kept in good physical 
condition.” 

While Chapman emphasized that 
agronomists in the area are not “ready 
to abandon legumes yet,” he suggested 
that every means should be explored and 
considered to make “every acre produce 
as large a crop as it is inherently capa- 
ble of within the limits of economy and 
possible returns on an investment in 
nitrogen fertilizer.” 

Giant strides have been made in the 
use of nitrogen fertilizer, Chapman 
commented, and in the past three or 
four years demand has greatly exceeded 
the supply. 

At the close of World War II our 
capacity for producing synthetic nitro- 
gen amounted to about 700,000 tons, and 
most agronomists then questioned wheth- 
er even 50 percent of this capacity would 
ever be used in the production of nitro- 
gen fertilizers in the post war period. 

“True,” Chapman continued, “there 
were a few who caught a glimpse of 
what they thought was a great potential 
in terms of low cost feed, food and fi- 
ber and started talking and writing 
about it. Today, nitrogen has swept in 
on a scale that exceeds the most extrav- 
agant speculation of any who predicted 
this gigantic expansion in nitrogen pro- 
duction and its use as a fertilizer.” 

Chapman pointed out that all of the 
old gun powder plants have been con- 
verted for the production of synthetic 
nitrogen fertilizer and that some 40 ad- 
ditional nitrogen fertilizer factories are 
reg built or being built, giving the 

U.S. an estimated capacity of better 
than three million tons of fixed nitrogen 
annually. And the supply of fixed ni- 
trogen has been running behind demand. 

Many farmers, particularly in the 
Midwest, have turned to another source 
of nitrogen—anhydrous ammonia. In 
1952, the soils specialist recalled, there 
were just two custom applicators for 
anhydrous ammonia operating in Wis- 
consin. In 1954 there were more than 
125 applicators operating on a custom 
basis in the state. Growth of the an- 
hydrous ammonia business has been even 
more rapid in other states. In the Corn 
Belt it has become one of the chief 
sources of nitrogen for direct applica- 
tion. 

“Because of its high concentration and 
low unit cost, many of the leading agron- 
omists in this country believe that this 
source of nitrogen will come into much 
— use as time goes on,’ Chapman 
said. 
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T. J. HARRELL, honored at the appreciation party given by cattlemen in Fort 
Worth, is shown with Mrs. Harrell, and their daughter Francis Ann. 


e Cowmen Pay Tribute 
To T. J. Harrell 


T. J. HARRELL, president and general 
manager of Traders Oil Mill Co., Fort 
Worth, was honor guest on Oct. 14 at 
a party given by cattlemen in apprecia- 
tion of his fairness and integrity in the 
settlement of claims resulting from hy- 
perkeratosis, or X-disease, in 1953. 

Raymond E. Buck, John B. Collier, Jr., 
O. P. Leonard, Sid W. Richardson, W. R 
Watt and O. C. Whitaker were the ranch- 
ing and business leaders who were hosts 
at the barbecue luncheon held in the 
Exhibits Building at the Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show. 

“The world’s first cow shower,” the 
presentation to Harrell of a large truck- 
load of Angus heifers, was a feature of 
the appreciation party, in spite of the 
fact that the honor guest had learned 
of the plans and written letters ask- 
ing that this not be done. The cattlemen 
also presented him with a Jeep and a 
scroll. 

Honored with the cottonseed crusher 
were Mrs. Harrell and their daughter, 
Francis Ann Harrell Rodgers. 

Telegrams and letters expressing ap- 
preciation for Harrell were received 
from many who could not attend the 
party, including Governor Allan Shivers 
of Texas, Amon G. Carter and other 
leaders of the state. 

Speakers praised Harrell and_ the 
firm which he represents for paying all 
fair claims and “following the princi- 
ples of the Golden Rule.” Guests signed 
a plaque of appreciation to T. J. Har- 
rell, “whose principles and actions truly 
reflect the integrity of American busi- 
ness.” 

In replying to the tributes, the honor 
guest said that he had been taught that 
“you shouldn’t be praised for being hon- 
est; you just oughta be that way.” He 
expressed deep appreciation for the fair- 
ness of the cattlemen and for their 
friendship to him. 

Harrell is a former mayor of Fort 
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Worth, past president of Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, and a leader 
in many civic, agricultural and indus- 
try activities. 


Emergency Cattle Feeding 
Recommendations Listed 


Where no forage or grass is available 
in pastures and fields, it will be best to 
confine cattle to well drained lots where 
they will not waste energy searching 
for feed, says the Mississippi Extension 
Service. Emergency feeds go further 
under such conditions. 

On farms where the feed situation is 
acute, it may be best to carry out a 
culling program. It will be best to sell 
summer calves to avoid cows nursing 
calves in the winter. Dry stock will win- 
ter easier than wet cows. Steers can be 
fed more sparingly than cows. 

Practically any kind of edible hay, 
fodder or roughage may be fed as long 
as it is supplemented with one to two 
pounds daily of cottonseed meal or cake 
and two to three pounds of alfalfa hay. 

Salt and water should be readily 
available to cattle at all times. Be sure 
that the water supply is not surrounded 
by steep boggy banks where weak cattle 
may fall or become bogged. 

Animals in fair condition can be fed 
just enough to maintain body weight. 
Very thin animals need enough feed to 
offset the loss in weight when they give 
birth to calves. 

Save the best feed for use at calving 
time. Young bred heifers to calf in the 
spring should be fed separately. 


H. W. Barlow Resigns 


Dr. H. W. Barlow, director of the 
Texas Engineering Experiment Station 
and the Texas Engineering Extension 
Service, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as director of the Institute of Tech- 
nology at State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 
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May Be Larger Next Year 





Mexico Is Exporting 
Record Lint Crop 


w@ FOREIGN SALES of cotton, 
linters and cake expected to 
bring $200 million in 1954-55. 


Sales of cotton, linters and cottonseed 
cake from Mexico’s record crop of cotton 
in 1954-55 may exceed $200 million, 
again making cotton rank first in value 
among the nation’s exports. 

Mexico is expected to have about 1.1 
million bales available for export, in 
addition to the 325,000 to 350,000 bales 
used by domestic mills, during the 1954- 
55 season. At prices just under those 
for U.S. cotton, a ready market seems 
assured, says a recent USDA report. 

Production of cotton in 1955 may show 
some further increase, as reservoirs now 
contain ample irrigation water. The 1954 
crop now is estimated at 1.5 million bales 
from 1.8 million acres. 

October estimates of production in the 
Matamoros area were about 15 percent 
below earlier forecasts, due largely to 
damage from the June hurricane; but 
production in the Laguna, Mexicali and 
other regions is proving to be slightly 
better than had been anticipated. 

Total plantings in 1954 are estimated 
by USDA to be about 15 percent less 
than in 1953, but the irrigated area is 
about 15 percent larger than a year ago. 
The increase is largely due to comple- 
tion of the Falcon Dam on the Rio 
Grande; about 95 percent of the cotton 
planted in the Matamoros area this sea- 
son was irrigated, as compared with 
about 65 percent in 1953. 

Yields in 1954 are expected to average 
407 pounds per acre, as compared with 
315 pounds in 1953. The increase is at- 
tributed to more irrigation, more fertili- 
zation and reduced pest damage. Vir- 
tually all areas report better yields this 
season. 

With the favorable prospect for ex- 
ports, and domestic consumption stimu- 
lated by devaluation of the peso, the 
higher export tax on raw cotton and 
elimination of the tax on lint used by 
domestic mills, Mexico is expected to 
have only minimum cotton stocks at the 
end of the 1954-55 season. 


@ PAUL TITUS BLAIR has 
been named assistant agricultural econo- 
mist for the Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion at State College. 





National Ginners Plan 
Meeting in Atlanta 


The National Cotton Ginners 
Association has announced plans to 
hold its 1955 convention in Atlan- 
ta Feb. 14, preceding the conven- 
tions of the Alabama-Florida, Car- 
olinas and Georgia ginners and the 
first Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Ex- 
hibit Feb. 15-16. Headquarters for 
the national meeting will be the 
Biltmore Hotel, according to Clif- 
ford Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., 
executive vice-president. 
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The Drying of Cottonseed 


EFFECT of Temperature and Rate of Drying on Germination is dis- 
cussed in this paper by C. H. ARNDT, Plant Pathologist, South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson. 


N THE SOUTHEAST the frequent 
high moisture content of freshly har- 
vested seed cotton has resulted in the 
development of elaborate preginning- 
drying equipment to facilitate ginning. 
Unfortunately, these driers do not re- 
duce the moisture content of the seed 
itself sufficiently to permit storage 
without further drying. Seed of high 
moisture content generally have a low- 
er percentage of germination than thor- 
oughly dried seed. This fact may prevent 
the seedsman from determining prompt- 
ly the viability of recently harvested 
seed. 
Effect of Moisture Content of 
Cottonseed on Germination 
and Viability 

The heavy losses that may occur when 
the moisture content of seed is too high 
for storage were brought to the writer’s 
attention shortly after tower driers were 
introduced for drying seed cotton. A 
producer of planting seed ran seed cot- 
ton of high moisture content through a 
tower drier. He did not realize that dry- 
ing the lint removed only a small amount 
of water from the seed. Immediately 
after ginning, the seed was stored in 
bags. About six months later, the germ- 
ination of a large proportion of this 
seed was below the generally accepted 
standard for seed that may be sold for 
planting purposes. 

What had happened was well described 
by one of his assistants who stated, 
“When a handful of seed was removed 
from the bags, clouds of dust were giv- 
en off.” In this instance, conditions 
were made more favorable for damage 
to the seed by fungi than if the seed 
had not been run through the drier, 
since the seed were sufficiently warm 
when bagged to facilitate the rapid de- 
velopment of thermophilic fungi. 

Because of this and other similar 
losses, a study was made of (1) the 
moisture of seed cotton at the time of 
harvest, (2) the rate of drying at sev- 
eral temperatures, (3) the maximal 
temperature which could be used at a 
given moisture content without reducing 
the viability of the seed, (4) the maxi- 
mal length of exposure to a given tem- 
perature which would not injure the 
seed, and (5) the effect of drying on 
seed viability. 

Moisture Content, Drying Temper- 

ature, and Germination 

Representative lots of cottonseed test- 
ed immediately after ginning indicate 
that the usual moisture content is close 
to 15 percent; the range was 11.2 per- 
cent to 25 percent. The moisture content 
is clearly related to the elapsed time be- 
tween boll opening and picking and to 
the relative humidity to which seed cot- 
ton is exposed during this period. The 
moisture content of typical samples col- 
lected in South Carolina and the effect 
of gin drying on the seed cotton and 
seed are shown in Table 1. These data 
show that rapid drying of seed cotton 
to promote efficient ginning has little 
effect on the moisture content of the 
seed. Consequently, further drying of 
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such seed is necessary to prevent deter- 
ioration during storage. 
Moisture content of seed cotton before 


and after passing through driers, and of 
seed collected after ginning. 


Table 1 


Percent moisture content 


Seed Cotton 
Before drying After drying 


In one experiment, seed from cotton 
which was ginned on the same day as 
picked had a moisture content of 16 per- 
cent. Samples of the seed were dried in 
shallow trays a sufficient length of time 
to reduce moisture to 12 percent and 
8 percent respectively. To some of the 
seed, water was added to increase mois- 
ture content to 25 percent. After the 
lots of seed had been adjusted tc 8 per- 
cent, 12 percent, 16 percent and 25 per- 
cent, moisture content, they were then 
dried for 24 hours at temperatures of 
50°, 60°, and 70°C. The effect of these 
temperatures is indicated in Table 2 by 
the number of seedlings obtained from 


. x \ ai 
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100 seeds when the latter were germi- 
nated in sand in a greenhouse main- 
Table 2—Germination of cottonseed as influenced 


by the moisture content of the seed and 
the temperature of drying. 





Adjusted Seedlings per 100 seeds 

moisture — — 

content Notoven After drying at °C. 
50 60 











tained at 25°C. This is a better measure 
of the vitality of a lot of seed than the 
standard germination test, since seeds 
of low vitality are not likely to produce 
seedlings. Drying 24 hours at 50°C. 
actually increased the germination for 
all four lots. The 60°C. temperature re- 
duced the germination of the three lots 
with the higher moisture contents, and 
70°C. drying temperature reduced the 
germination of all four lots. These re- 
sults confirm the statement by Dr. S. G. 
Lehman, North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Technical Bulletin 
26, 1925, who said, “Seventy degrees 
(C.) appears to be slightly above the 
maximum temperature which cottonseed 
containing an amount of moisture nor- 
mal to ordinary storage conditions can 
safely endure for any considerable pe- 
riod of time.’’ Anyone who may be in- 
terested in literature on the effect of 
temperature on seeds can find an ex- 
tensive summary in this bulletin. 

In the above tests the seeds were dried 
in an electric oven with ample provision 
for the escape of moisture but without 
forced ventilation. Consequently, these 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Trying for the Grand Prize in Alabama 


THE HARPERSVILLE one-variety cot- 
ton community, Shelby County, Alabama, 
won the $500 district prize last year in 
Alabama’s Community Cotton Improve- 
ment Contest sponsored by the Ala- 
bama-Florida Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation and the Alabama Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Average yield 
was 458 pounds of lint cotton per acre 
on 3,254 acres. This year the community 
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is trying for the $2,000 state prize. 
Shown here is Dillard Greene (right) in- 
specting cotton in his field. With him 
are Assistant County Agent W. M. 
“Buck” Clarke (center) of Columbiana 
and Earl Baker, another Harpersville 
community cotton grower. Greene ex- 
pected to pick 50 bales from his 53 acres 
of cotton this year. The contest is con- 
ducted by the Extension Service. 
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e Odds Against GOP—Washington has 
that uneasy feeling that “nothing good” 
will come out of the Nov. 2 congressional 
election. Republican politicians concede, 
in private conversations, that the odds 
are against them. 

Democrats, on the other hand, are 
feeling no pain whatever. They have dif- 
ficulty in restraining their apparently 
sincere optimism to keep it from be- 
coming outright jubilation. 

The feeling persists, and is shared by 
many in important government positions, 
that the Republicans have “muffed the 
ball” largely as the result of political 
ineptness, rather than by design. Veter- 
an Democrats have not been slow to 
promote and exploit that feeling. 

Any attempt at impartial analysis of 
the causes resulting in the feeling of 
frustration leads to but one conclusion: 

There has been for two years an al- 
most constant tug-of-war between two 
factions within the Republican party. 
One has been the small but experienced 
corps of political veterans who weather- 
ed 20 years of Democratic rule. On the 
other side are the newcomers to Wash- 
ington and politics. 

President Eisenhower himself belongs 
to the second group. So do nearly all of 
his cabinet members and most of those 
who have been his closest advisers. They 
were, and largely still are, rank novices 
in the rough game of politics. 

For the most part they have been 
business men, men who have distingush- 
ed themselves in fields outside of gov- 
ernment and politics. They are men who 
grew to maturity in an era when “gov- 
ernment” and “New Deal” were pretty 
much synonymous. 

Among those who have been fishes out 
of water—men entirely out of their nor- 
mal element — are Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra T. Benson. Secretary of 
Treasury George Humphrey, Secretary 
of Interior Douglas McKay, and Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles Wilson. 

All are recognized as highly capable 
in their own fields, but woefully inex- 
perienced in practical politics. Nearly all 
came to Washington at a personal sacri- 
fice. All have been men of high integri- 
ty and honesty, sincerely dedicated to 
the proposition that what government 
needed was a more business-like admin- 
istration. 


e From Boss to Servant—The transition 
of top government officials from undis- 
puted boss of their own operations to 
that of public servant has been slow and 
turbulent. In some cases there is little 
evidence that they have made the tran- 
sition at all. 

Wilson’s recent blooper in which he 
compared the unemployed to dogs is 
only the latest in a long list that dates 
back to that unhappy day 18 months ago 
when Benson announced that price sup- 
ports should be used only as “disaster 
insurance.” Between the two there were 
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sandwiched many instances that marked 
the top government men as both inex- 
perienced and incautious. 

There is convincing evidence that 
Eisenhower wanted, and intended, to be 
a President comparatively free of polit- 
ical mud-slinging. He wanted to be as 
non-political as he could. Prior to the 
campaign he had never been closely al- 
lied with either party. He owed his elec- 
tion to voters, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, rather than to either party. 

It is evident that he chose his official 
family with that thought in mind. For 
a time he succeeded, but little by little 
he was pushed more and more into the 
role of head of the Republican party 
rather than President. 

Glamor Boy Dick Nixon, loud-mouthed 
Senator Knowland and political wire- 
puller Leonard Hall, GOP committee 
chairman, drove away whatever non- 
partisan support the President might 
have retained had he followed his own 
inclinations. Nixon’s characterization of 
the Democrats as “the party of treason” 
was the intemperate statement of a 


young man wearing shoes entirely too 
large for him. 

Now, the man who never suffered a 
military defeat may have met his Water- 
loo in politics. Most of those who know 
him well and regard him highly think 
that may be the American Tragedy. 


e Dems Likely To Control—Which party 
will control the next Congress? You and 
millions of other voters will decide that 
on Nov. 2. Until then no one can do 
anything more than guess. 

We who have watched the political 
weather vanes in Washington for more 
than 20 years naturally form opinions. 
That those opinions have not always 
been entirely accurate serves as a warn- 
ing that we should never be too positive. 

Within the past two weeks we have 
made a cross-country tour that took us 
into 14 states, for talks with people who 
keep in close touch with what goes on 
in their areas. Such a small sample, 
naturally, is not enough on which to 
base positive predictions. 

But adding that sampling to talks 
with veteran political observers here 
leads us to this analysis of the probable 
outcome of the election: 

Democrats will carry the House by a 
minimum of 20 seats, possibly by as 
many as 35. 

The Senate is virtually a toss-up, with 
only one third of the seats at stake. We 
give Democrats the edge, but not by 
more than one or two seats. 


e Benson May Be Ousted—What worl! 
the effect of a Republican defeat at tho 
polls be on Washington? How much 
change in policy and personnel? Almost 
certainly a major defeat would lead to 


Cotton Queen Crowned at Texas Fair 


TEXAS QUEEN of Cotton, Yvonne Er- 
win, is shown here with several cotton 
industry members. She has just received 
a bouquet from Jay C. Stilley (on her 
right), executive vice-president of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. The 
Association sponsored Miss Erwin. She 
was crowned queen at a ceremony at the 
State Fair of Texas on Oct. 12. In the 
picture (left to right) are John McCol- 
lum, USDA cotton division, Dallas; 
James Edmundson, president, Dallas Cot- 
ton Shippers’ Association; Burris C. 
Jackson, chairman, Statewide Cotton 
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Committee of Texas, Hillsboro; Lindsay 
Murray, executive vice-president, Texas 
Cotton Association, Waco; Karl G. Hunt, 
executive vice-president, Dallas Cotton 
Exchange; Alfred Pendleton, USDA Ex- 
tension cotton ginning specialist, Dallas; 
Fred Weldon, Murray Co. of Texas, Dal- 
las; Dick Haughton, Jr., president, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Dallas; 
W. R. Poage (in hat), Congressman, 
Waco; Jack Whetstone, secretary, Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, Dallas; 
Jerome McIver, North American Com- 
press & Warehouse Co., Inc., Dallas. 
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= aa of both policy and person- 
nel. 


The Republican party would almost 
immediately begin to gird for the 1956 
Presidential election campaign. This 
would mean that the politically-exper- 
ienced element of the party would take 
charge. 

What the policy changes would be is 
doubtful. A Democratic Congress could 
very well result in a stalemate between 
the legislative and administrative de- 
partments, with little or nothing being 
done. Both parties very probably would 
choose to sit tight and lay the ground- 
work for the 1956 election. 

Very probably a shake-up of top- 
level personnel would come before very 
many months. The Republican idea 
would be to take the principal targets of 
Democratic criticism off the firing line, 
replacing them with men having more po- 
litical savvy. 

Secretary Benson, whose political in- 
eptness has been a big worry of GOP 
bosses, might be among the first to go. 
Efforts to side-track him prior to the 
election were rebuffed by Eisenhower. 
It is an open secret that except for 
President Allan Kline of the Farm Bu- 
reau, Benson is out of favor with other 
farm leaders, including the Grange, 
Farmers Union, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, National Milk 
Producers Federation and others. 

Defense Secretary Wilson is ready to 
leave whenever an opportunity offers 
to get out without having the appear- 
ance of quitting under fire. Commerce 
Secretary Weeks also is figured as a 
likely post-election casualty. 


@ Farm Loews Uncertain—The effect of 
a strong Democratic victory on farm 
legislation is questionable. Certainly it 
would lend strength to farm leaders in 
both parties who either opposed lower 
supports, or voted for them only under 
great pressure. 

As matters now stand, before the 
election, Democratic leaders in any move 
to restore high supports could count on 
perhaps a dozen Republican Senators 
and 35 to 40 Representatives. That 
might be enough to send a repealer bill 
through Congress, but not enough to 
over-ride a veto. 

A strong move to restore rigid sup- 
ports appears doubtful, regardless of 
the election outcome. Any move in that 
direction is more likely to be a two- 
pronged affair: 

First, legislation to relax the tight 
acreage restrictions on cotton, and per- 
haps wheat and corn. Second, re-writing 
of the farm law which calls for full 
flexibles down to 75 percent of parity 
starting in 1956. One such _ proposal 
talked in farm circles calls for a floor 
of not lower than 80 percent of parity. 


CCC To Buy 1951 Cotton 


Commodity Credit Corp. has ann- 
ounced that it will purchase 1951-crop 
pooled cotton at current prices. About 
235,000 bales of unredeemed loan cotton 
from the 1951 crop were put in the pool 
on Aug. 1, 1952. Sales of about 110,000 
bales of the cotton were made since then 
at prices that were less than the loan 
and charges against the cotton. Also, as 
loan and charges on the 125,000 bales 
remaining are considerably in excess of 
current market values, USDA says, 
there will be no pool proceeds to dis- 
tribute to producers whose cotton was 
in the pool. 
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Fresno Cotton Exchange 
Opens Tax Law Survey 


The Fresno, Calif., Cotton Exchange 
has announced that it is launching a 
nationwide survey of problems of the 
California cotton industry with special 
reference to the state property tax law 
and its effects on the warehousing and 
marketing of cotton. 

Thomas Avent, chairman of the Fres- 
no Exchange’s taxation committee, said 
that the aim of the project is to find a 
way to equalize the annual tax assess- 
ment which can be submitted for con- 
sideration to the 1955 legislature. 

A senate subcommittee held public 
hearings last year and at the conclusion 
asked for more data to support the in- 
dustry’s contention that the present tax- 
ation methods prevent the cotton crop 


from returning maximum value to the 
state’s economy. 

Under the present tax law, most Cal- 
ifornia cotton is shipped out of the 
state before the first Monday in March, 
the day the law requires the assessment 
of taxes for the year on all property in 
the state, industry leaders point out. 

As a result, warehousing facilities in 
the state are limited, and orders for 
cotton exports from Pacific coast ports 
frequently have to be filled with cotton 
grown in California, shipped to another 
state for storage, and then shipped back 
to California for export, industry 
spokesmen say. 

“We do not seek exemption from 
property tax,” Avent said, “but we are 
seeking a legal formula which will per- 
mit additional warehouses and storage 
in the state.” 


W V-DRIVE DESIGN SIMPLIFIED 


selection tables 

The most complete listing of pre- 
engineered stock drive tables pub- 
lished today. When usinganystand- 
ard motor it is simple to choose a 
drive with the proper horsepower 
capacity, center distance, belt 
length, and driven speed. 


drive design 
All of the data required to design 
a V-drive with new improved horse- 
power ratings. 


sheaves — puileys 

Stock sheaves and pulleys with the 
‘*Sure-Grip’’ interchangeable 
tapered bushing. Also how to order 
any sheave or pulley with special 
dimensions. 


v-belts 

V-belts of all designs including 
Standard, Super, Steel, Notched 
Steel, Open-End, Detachable-Link, 
and Double-V Construction. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Gentlemen; 


Please send me your new V-Belt Drive Manual without 


obligation." 
Name 





Title 
City 





State 


Company 
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© A Good Investment 


EVERYONE WINS is the appropriate 
headline on an article, on Page 7 of this 
issue, describing the Mississippi cotton 
contest. It tells how Dalton E. Gandy of 
the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation staff and T. M. Waller of Mis- 
sissippi Extension Service conceived the 
idea of the contest and enlisted the sup- 
port of Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, ginners, fertilizer firms and 
many others. 

This contest, like those in a number 
of other states, is concrete evidence of 
the value of organized efforts in behalf 
of cotton. So are the activities in other 
states which carry on different types of 
well-planned, strongly - supported pro- 
grams. Such work is possible only where 
there is sound leadership and good or- 
ganization, almost invariably centered in 
a strong trade association. 

Trade associations have done much 
for the ginning and crushing industries. 
They can do a lot more in the future if 
they have the wholehearted support that 
they deserve, and the intelligent, aggres- 
sive leadership which is essential for 
maximum service. It can be said of 
trade associations, as Duane Rosenkrans 
said of the Mississippi contest, they are 
“a good investment for everyone con- 
cerned.” 


© Cotton for Christmas 


COTTON CHRISTMAS gifts are sug- 
gested by the Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation headquarters in Dallas, which 
has mailed to Association members or- 
der blanks for Cannon Mills cotton 
sheets and.towels in different sizes. and 
colors. 

Urging ginners to give cotton gifts 
to their customers this year, Jay Stilley, 
executive vice-president, notes that “as 
much of the cotton purchased by Can- 
non Mills is Texas-grown, it is possible 
your customer is receiving a finished 
product made from cotton grown on his 
own farm.” 


© New Stain on Cotton 


ARIZONA cotton growers have been 
asked to notify their county agent or 
University of Arizona plant pathology 
department if they find yellow-stained 
lint. The stain has appeared this sea- 
son again, after first having been de- 
tected in Yuma, Blythe and Parker 
areas last season. Arizona and USDA 
workers have isolated a fungus which 
attacks the cottonseed and lint, causing 
a lemon-yellow discoloration which 
fluoresces under ultra violet light. Later 
the lint turns a darker tan and becomes 
weakened due to the activity of the fun- 
gus. 

Cotton grades may be lowered if 
enough of the yellow-stained lint gets 
into a bale, Ivan J. Shields, Extension 
plant pathologist, points out. In addition 
to its off color, the affected lint becomes 


to aid the air circulation and speed up 
the drying of newly opened bolls; spac- 
ing irrigations on rank and lodged cot- 
ton (because moisture is necessary for 
the fungus to grow) ; and frequent pick- 
ing of cotton so that open bolls will not 
remain long in irrigated fields. 


© Public Relations Survey 


MEMBERS of Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association are being asked to pro- 
vide their public relations committee 
with information as to local public re- 
lations activities by individuals and 
firms. Dixon White, Lubbock, commit- 
tee chairman, has sent the membership 
a survey blank to be returned to the 
Association office, 624 Wilson Building, 
Dallas. 

In addition to White, those serving 
on the committee are W. L. Goble, Jr., 
vice-chairman, Waco; Geo. C. Quinn, 
vice-chairman, Austin; Madison Clement, 
Waco; J. B. Crosslin, Coleman; Frank 
P. Dixon, Corsicana; Rufus Grisham, 
Memphis; R. F. Holubec, Alice; 
E. J. Parton, Marlin; F. D. Phillips, 
Sherman; Roy Rogers, Kenedy; Fred 
Cooper Smith, Georgetown; W. C. 
Smith, Wichita Falls; James R. Tindall, 
Twitty; Juel E. Weaver, Jr., Midlothian; 
and F. J. Wendel, Weimar. 


© Hoppers Thrive on Beans 
SOYBEANS and lespedeza are favorable 
food for grasshoppers. Research by the 
University of Arkansas entomology de- 
partment shows that grasshopper de- 
velopment on soybeans was one-third 
faster than on cotton. And females rais- 
ed on soybeans laid four times as many 
eggs as those fed cotton. 
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© Men Getting Wilder 


MEN ARE GETTING WILDER — if 
their taste in sport shirts is any index. 
A leading producer of shirting fabrics 
says that the male is demanding “loud- 
er and wilder” colors and patterns. And 
Arthur Loewe, who has been making 
fabrics of cotton and rayon for sport 
shirts for 25 years, thinks that the cur- 
rent fad is definitely related to the 
times in which we live. 

Loewe said that the growth of sub- 
urban life, with its greater informality, 
has encouraged men of all ages to let 
themselves go in the choice of their 
leisure clothes. “In recent years,” he 
said, “only a few ultra-conservatives 
among men, even older men, would ques- 
tion a neighbor’s taste in shirts. In fact, 
it seems that the older a man gets to- 
day the louder he wants his sport shirts.” 


© Red Schoolhouse Going 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 
is on its way out. The National Con- 
ference on Rural Education reports that 
there were 75,000 one-room schools in 
the U.S. in 1948. Now the number has 
dwindled to 48,000. 


© Wetback Campaign Praised 


ATTORNEY GENERAL Herbert 
Brownell said recently that the Immi- 
gration Service’s crackdown on illegal 
Mexican nationals in the U.S. has “ac- 
complished more than we anticipated.” 
He told a news conference that more 
than 250,000 illegal immigrants from 
Mexico have left the country, of which 
about 163,000 were picked up for depor- 
tation. The rest left voluntarily. 

Brownell said that the departure of 
wetbacks has made more jobs available 
for American citizens, saved the states 
involved many thousands of dollars in 
unemployment insurance payments, im- 
proved public health in areas involved 
and brought a decrease in crimes. 


* 
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weaker as the season progresses. 
Because of newness of the disease, no 
controls have been tried. However, the 
following practices should reduce the 
amount of stained cotton: Bottom de- 
foliation early in the harvesting season 
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SHOWN ABOVE is the exhibit of the Valley Oilseed Processors’ Association at the 
Midsouth Fair in Memphis Sept. 25-Oct. 3. I. H. Fleming, Jr., Memphis, is president 
of the organization; F. H. Jarrell, Little Rock, vice-president; and C. E. Garner, 
Memphis, secretary. Another attractive exhibit at the fair was that of the Buckeye 


Cotton Oil Co. 
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to hold runoff water or to tame prevailing 





Uncontrolled water runoff erodes precious 






layers of topsoil, gouging deep gullies into winds, farmers are doing much to combat this 
America’s farmlands and depriving much of constant threat. Terracing, too, is put to good 
the soil of its share of water. Wind erosion, use. 

















too, leaves its trail of wanton waste. . ; 
’ County agricultural agents and the Soil 


The threat of erosion is great. Several inches Conservation Service cooperate constantly with 
of rich topsoil can be lost in a short time; the farmer in planning comtouring and ter- 
enormous amounts of commercial fertilizer can racing programs for best results. Every inch 
be whisked away; stands of crops can be of topsoil saved is a valuable contribution to 
destroyed. the farmlands that keep America supplied with 

Through the use of contoured rows, curved vital food, feed and fiber. 


C 0 N T 0 U R | N G and terracing are basic conservation measures. 


Anderson, Clayton & Co. encourages programs which include their 
effective use to help preserve the productivity of the soil. 


SOth ANNIVERSARY 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


1904-1954 HOUSTON ® ATLANTA ® MEMPHIS ® BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES ® NEW ORLEANS ® NEW YORK 





Mrs. Tucker's SHORTENING * SALAD OIL @ Meadolake MARGARINE ® Paymaster FEEDS * COTTON PLANTING SEED ® Sunny Southland FEEDS 
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At Meeting in Delta 





Cotton Efficiency 
Need Stressed 


gs SPINNER-BREEDER Confer- 
ence hears talks and panel dis- 
cussions. Tributes paid to three 
leaders in cotton improvement. 


The need for greater efficiency was 
the theme dominating the addresses and 
discussions at the eleventh annual Spin- 
ner-Breeder Conference held Oct. 11-12- 
13 at Greenville and Stoneville, Miss., 
under the sponsorship of the Delta 
Council. Cotton breeders of the area 
were hosts. 

George B. Walker, Dr. Robert W. 
Webb and J. E. Hite, three men long 
identified with cotton improvement ac- 
tivities, received special tributes of ap- 
preciation from their associates at the 
Conference. Walker is president of 
Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co. and is 
recognized as a founder of the Confer- 
ence. Hite, formerly with USDA, now is 
associated with Delta & Pine Land Co.; 
and Doctor Webb is with USDA’s cotton 
division. 

The industrywide committee on cotton 
quality, National Cotton Council; exec- 
utive and advisory committees of the 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association; 
and USDA’s cotton improvement con- 
ference were among other groups meet- 
ing in conjunction with the spinner- 
breeder event. 


e Industry’s Responsibility—The respon- 
sibility for promoting increased cotton 
consumption rests squarely with the cot- 
ton industry, Harold A. Young, North 
Little Rock, Ark., National Cotton 
Council board chairman, told the meet- 
ing. On the other hand, the industry 
must look to USDA and the land grant 
colleges to provide most of the research 
and extension of research to those who 
can use the results, he said. 

Pound for pound of fiber, Young con- 
tinued, the chemical fibers which com- 
pete with cotton are spending something 
like 16 times as much in their search 
for better methods and better products 
as is being spent for all cotton research. 

Urging an aggressive bid for markets, 
the cotton industry leader declared, 
“Over the long run, I don’t think the 
cotton industry wants, or that it can 
afford, to center its attention on op- 
portunities for progress only within the 
limits of a market the size of our pres- 
ent one. 

“In the first place, the sound Amer- 
ican idea of economic progress just nat- 
urally includes the idea of expansion— 
and expansion can’t be expressed except 
through larger markets. 

“The very nature of our opportunities 
for increased efficiency suggests a prac- 
tical second reason for our being con- 
cerned with increasing the consumption 
of American cotton. Because these op- 
portunities for greater efficiency involve 
more productiveness, it seems inevitable 
that progress can come most quickly and 
with the least amount of difficulty and 
dislocation, if we put a proper emphasis 
on breadening our markets.” 


e Needs Cited—A paper by E. Lord of 
the Shirley Institute in England, read 


by Delta Council Manager B. F. Smith, 
listed a number of developments which 
the author believes will improve the po- 
sition of American cotton. These include 
improved sampling methods, better pack- 
aging of bales, greater care to avoid 
overdrying at gins and cottons which 
have more uniformity of fiber maturity. 

The English authority also suggested 
the desirability of supplying U.S. cot- 
ton of up to 13-16 inch in length to re- 
place cotton which India formerly sup- 
plied in world markets. 


e Varied Program—The comprehensive 
program included addresses and panel 
discussions by a large number of rec- 
ognized authorities on cotton breeding 
and spinning problems. 

Among participants on the program 
were Early Ewing, Jr., Delta & Pine 
Land Co.; J. Craig Smith, American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute; Dr. 
John W. Wright, USDA; U.S. Senator 
James O. Eastland; Dr. Zoltan S. 
Szaloki, Robert Jones and John R. 
Schenck, all representing the American 
Textile Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; F. L. Gerdes, Bobshaw Seed 
Co.; Dr. Robert W. Webb; A. G. Paxton, 
cotton shipper; Charles Thompson, 
Martha Mills; and others. 


More Mechanical Pickers 


Mechanical picker use in the Sikeston, 
Mo., area increased this year, according 
to reports from county agents there. 
There has been a 6,000-worker shortage 
in the area, and mechanical pickers were 
reported taking over. Francis Waggoner, 
agent in New Madrid County, reported 
that about 150 pickers were in use this 
year, compared with about 50 last year. 





“The purchase of a sec- 
ond unit a few months 
after we started our first 
machine is evidence of 
our complete satisfac- 
tion.” 


Progressive Texas and New Mexico Ginner says: 


“We are operating two Moss Lint Cleaners on our 5/80 Conti- 
nental plants at Crystal City, Texas, and Portales, New Mexico. 


“The grade improvement was better than we expected. The ca- 
pacity of the machines seems to be unlimited, and our gin crews 
like the Moss because the unit is compact, gives so little trouble 
and requires a minimum of attention while ginning. 


Thomas Gin Co., Crystal City, Texas 


MOSS-GORDIN ie ve ee Fe. 


LUTHER THOMAS 
Service Gin Co. 
Portales, New Mexico 


1132 S. Third St. 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Third Street & Ave. O 
Lubbock, Texas 


3116 Main Street 


Moss Lint Cleaner Dallas, Texas 
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Gin Crew Sees Snakes 
And They’re Real 


Seeing snakes is nothing new in 
cotton ginning, but these snakes 
were real, had rattles and were 
huge when the crew was building 
a new gin at Coyanosa Draw, 
Texas, this fall. Several large rat- 
tlers were killed during construc- 
tion of the new Paymaster Gin at 
Coyanosa, which is in Pecos County 
about 35 miles east of Pecos. 











e Rhea Blake Lists Tools 
To Aid Margarine 


MARKET RESEARCH, emphasis on 
quality, and sales promotion are basic 
tools for boosting consumption of mar- 
garine. 

Noting that per capita consumption 
of margarine has been comparatively at 
a standstill for nearly three years, Wm. 
Rhea Blake, Memphis, told the National 
Association of Margarine Manufacturers 
at Colorado Springs, Oct. 21, that 
through research and promotion the cot- 
ton industry had been able to achieve 
a 50 percent net gain in domestic cotton 
consumption since 1938. 

The executive vice-president of the 
National Cotton Council addressed the 
annual meeting of the margarine as- 
sociation. 

“From the beginning it was recognized 
that if our program was to succeed, cot- 
ton products must be competitive in 
price, in quality and the extent of sales 
effort put behind them,” he explained. 

“Our program, therefore, was built 
around lowering the costs of production 
and processing, improving the quality 
of our products, and building sales cam- 
paigns that told convincingly the many 
exceptional qualities of cotton — cam- 
paigns designed to make the nation 
‘cotton conscious’ as never before.” 


Application of some of these same 
principles, he added, might be considered 
by the margarine industry. 

A clear understanding of margarine’s 
present position, he continued, calls for 
the recognition of these facts: 

1. “What we really won in the legis- 
lative fight to free margarine of gov- 
ernmental restrictions was not the big 
market for margarine that all of us had 
envisioned, but merely the opportunity 
to build that kind of market, without 
being prohibited from doing so by law. 

2. “The great tidal wave of favorable 
publicity that was built up on the legis- 
lative issue and that gave us untold mii- 
lions of dollars worth of free advertising 
died when the legislative issue was re- 
solved. Furthermore, it is evident from 
the consumption figures that the effect 
of that free advertising, which contrib- 
uted so greatly to building our consump- 
tion during the years of the legislative 
fight and the period immediately follow- 
ing repeal, is now also spent and that 
we can expect no further expansion of 
any significance resulting from this 
influence. 

3. “The consumption figures also show 
that we have already realized nearly all 
the gains that may be expected from the 
removal of legislative barriers. While 
the removal of the few legislative bar- 
riers that still remain is of real import- 
ance, these do not involve markets that 
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would greatly affect our total consump- 


tion.’ 

In summarizing the steps that the 
industry might consider in increasing 
consumption of it product, the speaker 
advocated: (1) a program of market 
research to keep it fully informed of 
margarine’s competitive position, (2) 
a program of quality improvement and 
quality emphasis that will clearly estab- 
lish margarine as a superior product, 
and (3) a program of sales promotion 
that will create an ever-increasing de- 
mand for the product. 


@ ED BURKS, assistant North 
Carolina Experiment Station editor, has 
resigned to accept appointment as public 
relations director for the North Caro- 
lina State Fair. 


lowa State College Has 
Farm Supply Training 


Training courses for students who 
plan to work at firms serving farmers 
are being offered at Iowa State College. 
They are designed to train men to work 
at feed, seed and farm supply stores and 
local and terminal grain elevators. 

Students can receive a certificate af- 
ter two years of study or can go on for 
four years and earn a bachelor of science 
degree. On-the-job training will be part 
of the course. 

The program was worked out in co- 
operation with trade leaders in the state. 

The entire program is planned to pro- 
vide the kind of training men now in 
the business say is needed, and at the 
same time to give a broad general back- 
ground. 








with a Fairbanks-Morse Motor Truck 
Dump Scale...it combines weighing 
and unloading... takes little more time 
than you formerly spent for weighing 
alone. The secret is in the tilting scale 
platform which upends the entire truck 
and dumps its contents into the pit after 
the grain has been weighed. 


Speed is just one of the big advantages 
of the Truck Dump Scale... you get 


big savings in labor and handling costs 
... increased receiving capacity because 
F-M base design provides room for big- 
ger, longer grain pit... and, most im- 
portant, you’ll have the unfailing accu- 
racy of the Fairbanks- Morse shock-proof 
suspension and weighing mechanism. 


Call yournearby Fairbanks- Morse Scale 
Specialist, or write Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
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Al Oil Chemists’ Meeting 





Special-Grade Soap 
Stock Is Proposed 


mw USERS want purified product, 
speaker says. Over 650 attended 
meeting in Minneapolis. 


A proposal for a special-grade soap 
stock was one of the subjects discussed 
at the fall meeting of the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society, Oct. 11-12-13, in Min- 
neapolis. More than 650 persons attended 


the meeting at which 89 papers were 
presented. 

Research is the keynote to future mar- 
kets for drying oils, it was emphasized 
at a symposium on drying oils. A sym- 
posium on new analytical methods for 
fats and oils heard reports on the appli- 
cations of ultraviolet and infrared spec- 
troscopy and chromatography to the 
analysis of fats and derivatives. Other 
symposia and papers discussed a wide 
variety of subjects related to oil chemis- 
try. 

Two field trips, commercial exhibits 
and varied entertainment were among 
other features of the meeting. 

e Soap Stock Suggestion—E. Scott Pat- 
tison, manager, fatty acid division, As- 
sociation of American Soap and Glycer- 
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STEEL BUILDING 9 


WIDE, 


BRADEN FARM BUILDINGS 


STEEL OR ALUMINUM 


* FEEDING AND LOAFING BARN 


We will be happy to assist with your plans for low-cost, wind- 
resistant, fire and lightning safe, rodent proof farm buildings. 


IMPLEMENT STORAGE — SEED HOUSES 
st: | GIN BUILDINGS — COTTON HOUSES — WAREHOUSES § > 
MACHINE SHOPS — UTILITY BUILDINGS 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
PLEASE SEND INFORMATION TO ME ABOUT 


(# TYPE OF BUILDING YOU ARE INTERESTED IN) 
ALUMINUM BUILDING 





LONG, HIGH 

















BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


1007 EAST ADMIRAL 
TULSA, 


OKLAHOMA 
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Marketing Is Subject 
Of USDA Yearbook 


USDA has announced the pub- 
lication of its 1954 Yearbook of 
Agriculture, a 520-page volume 
packed with facts about the com- 
plex system that brings American 
farm products to their users. 

Entitled Marketing, the book 
comprises 18 sections and 88 chap- 
ters and was written by 117 mar- 
keting specialists, most of whom 
are employees of the Department 
and of agricultural colleges. 

A Congressional document, the 
yearbook is distributed mainly by 
members of the Congress. It also 
is sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, at $1.75 a 
copy. 











ine Producers, New York, made the sug- 
gestion regarding soap stock. 

Pattison said that users of fatty acids 
derived from cottonseed and soybean 
soap stocks are becoming increasingly 
demanding and want “to buy a purified 
product on the basis of a specific level 
of iodine value. Yet the processor of 
soap stocks must work from a range of 
iodine values that is peculiarly variable, 
even assuming that there is no deliberate 
or accidental admixture of stocks.” 

He proposed that present “rather 
loose definitions” remain, while there is 
added an optional “special-grade” defi- 
nition to cover both the raw and acidu- 
lated forms of soybean and cottonseed 
soap stocks. The supplier of soap stock 
may, if he elects, segregate certain of 
his stocks to meet these requirements. 
Or, he may continue to sell the stand- 
ard grade as now defined in the rules 
of National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation and National Soybean Process- 
ors’ Association. 

No change is proposed, he emphasized, 
in the regular grades as now defined in 
NCPA and NSPA trading rules; but the 
suggested ‘“special-grade” definitions, 
which currently have no official stand- 
ing, are being offered for “discussion 
and for such usage as individual sup- 
pliers and buyers may determine. We 
suspect that usage on this basis would 
be of value in establishing that strict 
definition of these materials—by elimi- 
nating pig-in-a-poke buying—will bene- 
fit all concerned,’”’ he commented. 

Pattison suggested the following def- 
initions: 

Cottonseed Soap Stock 


e 1. Raw Cottonseed Soap Stock—Raw 
Cottonseed Soap Stock—Special Grade. 
This is a product which is uncontami- 
nated with soap stock or oil of any other 
origin, and meets the following specifi- 
cations in addition to those given for 
soap stock Regular Grade. 


Maximum Minimum 


35.0% 





Total Fatty Acids 
Oxidized Fatty Acids 
Iodine Value of Total 

Fatty Acids __ : 112 95 

Raw Cottonseed Soap Stock—Regular 
Grade. (Identical with Rule 137, Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
Trading Rules). 


e 2. Acidulated Cottonseed Soap Stock— 
Acidulated Cottonseed Soap Stock—Spe- 
cial Grade. This is a product of the com- 


- 5.0% 
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plete acidulation of raw cottonseed soap 
stock, which is uncontaminated with 
soap stock or oil of any other origin, 
and meets the following specifications 
in addition to those given for acidulated 
cottonseed soap stock Regular Grade. 





Maximum Minimum 
Total Fatty Acids 85.0% 
Oxidized Fatty Acids 5.0% - 
Iodine Value of Total 
— Acids . : 112 95 
pH a 7.0 " 0 


Acidulated ‘Cetteieeed Soap Stock— 
Regular Grade. (Identical with Rule 138, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion Trading Rules). 


Soybean Soap Stock 


e 1. Raw Soybean Soap Stock — Raw 
Soybean Soap Stock—Special Grade. This 
is a product which is uncontaminated 
with soap stock or oil of any other ori- 
gin, and meets the following specifica- 
tions in addition to those given for soap 
stock Regular Grade. 


Maximum Minimum 


Total Fatty Acids 
Oxidized Fatty Acids 
Iodine Value of Total 

Fatty Acids ~~: 125 

Raw Soybean Soap Stock—Regular 
Grade. (Identical with Section I, Rule 
104, National Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation Trading Rules). 


e 2. Acidulated Soybean Soap Stock — 
Acidulated Soybean Soap Stock—Special 
Grade. This is a product of the complete 
acidulation of raw soybean soap stock, 
which is uncontaminated with soap stock 
or oil of any other origin and meets the 
following specifications in addition to 
those given for acidulated soap stock 
Regular Grade. 





Maximum Minimum 
Total Fatty Acids 85.0% 
Oxidized Fatty Acids 2.5% -- 
lodine Value of Total 
Fatty Acids 125 
pH 7.0 4.0 


Acidulated Soybean Soap Stock—Reg- 
ular Grade. (Identical with Section 2, 
Rule 104, National Soybean Processors 
Association Trading Rules). 








Weed Control! Conference 
Plans Florida Meeting 


Plans are moving ahead rapidly for 
one of the largest conferences on weed 
control ever held in the South, says Dr. 
Warren C. Shaw, president of the 
Southern Weed Conference. 

Doctor Shaw, who is a USDA agron- 
omist in the section of weed investiga- 
tions at Beltsville, Md., said sessions of 
the eighth annual meeting would be 
held at Hotel Soreno in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on Jan. 17-18-19. 

High on the agenda will be weed con- 
trol in field crops, weed control in cot- 
ton, agricultural engineering problems 
in weed and brush control, extension 
aspects of weed control, physiological 
problems in herbicidal investigations, 
control of woody plants, and weed con- 
trol in horticultural crops and special 
weed problems. 

Barrett L. Collier, program commit- 
tee chairman, said that a complete pro- 
gram would be released at a later date. 
Attending will be representatives from 
state experiment stations, USDA, ex- 
tension services, the agricultural chem- 
ical and farm equipment industries, vo- 
cational agriculture and the farming in- 
dustry. Dr. E. G. Rodgers is chairman 
of the local arrangements committee. 


C. B. Spencer Teaches 


Agriculture Classes 


C. B. Spencer, agricultural director, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
Dallas, was recently reminded of past 
experiences when he was invited by 
Merle Hammack of Ferris, Texas, to 
be guest instructor in his agricultural 
classes. Hammack was on a trip to the 
National Future Farmer Meeting in 
Kansas City with a group of his boys 
and Spencer was “pinch hitting’ for 
him. 

Some years ago, immediately follow- 
ing Spencer’s graduation from Texas 
A. & M. College, he was a vocational 
agricultural instructor at Hillsboro. 
Spencer trained many young farmers in 


October 1 Cotton Report 


A cotton crop of 12,511,000 bales, 
USDA’s Crop Reporting Board on Oct. 1. 


average is 12,488,000 bales. Estimates, by states, appear in the following table. 


up six percent from the Sept. 1 estimate, was forecast by 
The 1953 crop totaled 16,465,000 bales, and the 10-year 
If the ratio of lint 


to cottonseed is the same as the average for the past five years, production would be 5,133,000 tons. 


This compares with the 1953 crop of 6, 748, 000 0 tons. 

















Oct. l Lint yield. per Production? 
condition harvested acre 500-lb. gross wt. bales 

Acreage ———___________—__ a ne —— pinraldintaniiig 

for Aver- Aver- 1954 Aver- 1954 

harvest age age indi- age indi- 

1954! 1943- 1953 1954 1943- 1953 cated 1943- 1953 cated 

State 52 52 Oct. 1 52 Oct. 1 

Thous. 
acres Percent Pounds Thousand bales 

North Carolina 571 73 68 76 340 278 307 506 449 365 
South Carolina 858 70 74 61 312 281 269 693 690 480 
Georgia 1,105 70 74 64 252 262 256 705 752 590 
Tennessee 658 “m4 7 .@- 3 354 356 544 702 500 
Alabama 1,214 72 77 65 286 285 277 907 963 700 
Mississippi 1,913 72 86 68 336 410 370 1,664 2,129 1,475 
Missouri 456 75 73 79 368 386 411 343 449 390 
Arkansas 1,705 70 73 64 332 358 334 1,343 1,548 1,185 
Louisiana 689 71 81 69 327 407 369 585 806 530 
Oklahoma ........ 935 58 69 45 152 205 133 385 437 260 
Texas —. 7,624 70 70 68 182 233 225 3,239 4,317 3,575 
New Mexico 201 86 90 97 498 497 609 § $27 255 
Arizona 403 XY 93 94 555 743 869 387 1,070 730 
California 882 92 86 96 624 632 778 = 1,768 1,430 
Other States* 71 — -- - 288 242 314 58 46 
United States 19,285 72 77 71 272.1 324.2 311 12, us 16,465 12,511 

Amer.-Egypt.! 31.8 — 340 417 29.2 65.5 27.6 





1Sept. 1 estimate. 
pounds of lint. 
U.S. totals. 


‘Virginia, Florida, Illinois, 
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“Production ginned and to be ginned. A 
Kentucky, 
Grown in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 


500- Ib. bale contains about 480 net 


Kansas, and Nevada. ‘Included in state and 
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entomology, soil conservation, cotton 
production and livestock management. 
His judging teams won honors in state 
and national competition. 

Spencer still gives every possible as- 
sistance to vocational agriculture in- 
structors and young Texas farmers. He 
stresses the point that agriculture teach- 
ers are in a key position to get needed 
practices put into successful operation 
on the farms in their communities. 


New Soybean Varieties 


Two new soybean varieties, Norchief 
and Chippewa, promise early maturity 
in the North, high yields and high oil 
content, USDA reports. Seed will be re- 
leased to certified growers next spring, 
and is scheduled to be ready for sale to 
farmers in 1956. 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale . 





FOR SALE—AIl kinds cotton gin and oil mill 
equipment, expellers, screw presses, screening 
tanks, filter presses, natural gas engines, one 
GMAC No. 465 automatic box nailing machine 
with motor and some spare parts.—Carter Foster, 
Jr., P. O. Box 522, Temple, Texas. Phone 3-4890, 
warehouse 502 North 14th Street, Temple, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 14l-saw Carver linters, 
all completely rebuilt. Fort Worth lint cleaner, 
filter presses, attrition mills, No. 199-60” seed 
cleaner, No. 153 separating unit, No. 136 double 
drum hull beater.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 
1212 South Industria] Blvd., Telephone PR-5958, 
Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 158 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
4 +. mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 

le, Pa. 





FOR SALE—To be moved. 4-80 Murray gin out- 
fit. Complete. Steel down-packing press; standa 
Mitchell cleaners; six-drum line cleaners; seed 
scales ; Mitchell dryer; 100 h.p. electric motor with 
starter; all-steel, side-discharge condenser; drop- 
per; steel seed bin and seed augers. Located 125 
miles from Atlanta. Price, $15,000.—- James C. 
Mann, telephone 4931, Conyers, Georgia. 





FOR SALE—5-80 Lummus gin stands, steel glass 
fronts, new saws. 5 Mitchell feeders with 2 prepar- 
atory cleaners, belt distributor, condenser, seed 
scales, 100 h.p. electric motor. Steel bound Murray 
press, 1 year old. All was in use this year. First 
class shape. All or any part. Write Box “‘VA”’, c/o 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas, Texas. 





GINNERS-—When in the market for new, used or 
reconditioned machinery or complete plants, or 
when you have machinery for sale or trade, make 
one stop serve your purpose.—R. B. Stickland & 
Co., 138-A Hackberry St., Telephones: Day: 2-8141, 
Night 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Now is the time to buy a cotton gin 
if you wish to save some money. Have several 
right here in the Coastal Bend Area with excellent 
ginning records, practically new late model gins 
that will net their cost in less than two years 
normal! operation. Priced way below their actual 
value with liberal terms. Also have several Rio 
Grande Valley gins for sale. All of these are real 
money makers that will appeal to any experienced 
ginner. Have a compress for sale at half its actual 
value. Also have an oil mill for sale at a bargain 
price. If interested, Call, Write or Wire M. M. 
Phillips, Phone 5-8555 or Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—6-80 saw 1944 Hardwicke-Etter gins. 
Hot roll boxes. New style moting, new fronts, 
short flues. No. 1 condition, $450 each.—London 
Co-op Gin, Rt. 3, Box 364, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





FOR SALE—In irrigated area near Lubbock, Tex- 
as. 4-90 saw Continental gins, 12 cylinder LeRoi, 
all steel, immediate possession. All irrigated, 
bumper crop, ginned 200 bales. 5-80 Murray gins, 
Caterpillar diesel, all steel machinery, tile building. 
Nice home goes, just started ginning, possession 
now, price $50,000..-W. T. Raybon, Box 41, Lub- 
bock, Texas. Phone 2-7802. 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! PRICES LOWER THAN EVER! 


ALL NEW BALL BEARING MOTORS IN CRATES ... GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Open Driproof 


Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 


Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 


Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 
Open Driproof 


15 Open Driproof 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 HP in Stock 
LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO CHARGE 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of Delco — Westinghouse — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS 
HU-2801 


SPECIAL 
List Price SALE PRICE 


$2726.00 *1100" 
2170.00 900” 
1750.00 749% 
1674.00 762% 
653.00 269% 
556.00 229% 
422.00 187% 
352.00 146% 


278.00 =: 115 


160.00 66% 
138.00 560. 


117.00 47" 
556.00 229% 


RPM 


1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1200 


e HARLINGEN ° 
3905 


FORT WORTH 
FA-9308 
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FOR SALE: To be moved—4-70 Murray gin; 4-70 
Mitchell extractor feeders; one Murray 5-cylinder 
airline cleaner; one Murray incline 6-cylinder 
cleaner with late model press and condenser, all 
electric power. Gin in good condition and has run 
every year.—Artesia Alfalfa Grower’s Association. 
Artesia, N.M. 


FOR SALE—60 h.p. 150# R. D. Cole automatic 
steam boiler with stoker. Almost new. Also eight 
60” Mitchell extractors with V-belts. Bargain.- 
Sasser Gin & Mill Co., Sasser, Ga. 


Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Oil screening tank, 36” filter press, 
pellet cooler, Bauer disc huller and 403 separator, 
Carver 48” bar huller and separator, Sutton-Steele 
Model BX 200 separator, Syntron Model F-22 
feeders, swivel loader, 100 feet 12” screw con- 
veyor in steel box, 36 feet 16” XX screw, bucket 
elevators, 14%,” gear pumps, 40” or 48” centrifugal 
fan. Send specifications and price to: N. Hunt 
Moore, Consulting Engineer, 2065 Union Avenue, 
Memphis 4, Tenn. 














Personnel Ads 


CAN MANAGE and supervise cotton gin for 
you—prefer Murray or Lummus. Twelve years 
experience. Will furnish references. Address H. H. 
Wenske, Box 266, Shiner, Texas. 


WANTED—Bookkeeper for oil mill in Central 
Texas. Mail particulars as to age, experience and 
references with application to P. O. Box 664, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 











Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
He ee Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 





FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 





Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Promotes Erik E. Roos 


Promotion of Erik E. Roos to the 
newly created position of refined oil 
sales manager of the A. E. Staley Man- 
ufacturing Co., Decatur, IIl., corn and 
soybean processor, has been announced 
by Melvin J. Longbons, manager of the 
company’s refined oil division. 

Roos will supervise the company’s oil 
sales district managers, salesmen and 
broker organization. The company main- 
tains oil sales offices in Chicago, San 
Francisco, Cleveland and Philadelphia. 
Longbons said the new position was cre- 
ated as a result of recent expansions in 
the production capacity of the Staley 
oil refinery. 


Co-op Gin Members Tour 
Calcot Installation 


Cotton growers from the Island Co- 
operative Gin in Kings County and Dos 
Palos Gin in Merced County were guests 
of Calcot, Ltd., at Pinedale, Calif., re- 
cently. They toured the compress-ware- 
house plant; the outing was arranged 
by John Nunes, Lemoore, and Archie 
Swindle, Dos Palos, presidents of the 
two gin organizations. 


FFA Convention Held 


The twenty-seventh national conven- 
tion of the Future Farmers of America 
was held in Kansas City, Mo., in mid- 
October. Between 6,000 and 8,000 farm 
youths from all 48 states and Hawaii 
attended the convention, 
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Allan K. Dray, Continental 
Gin Co., Dies at Vernon 


Allan K. Dray of Vernon, Texas, who 
had made many friends in the ginning 
industry during 29 years of representing 
Continental Gin Co. in western Okla- 
homa and north central Texas, died at 
Vernon on Sept. 28. He had been ill with 
heart trouble since April. 

He was born at Warren, Ohio, on 
Aug. 20, 1893. Survivors include his 
wife; son, Allan Dray, Jr., Jackson, 
Miss.; daughter. Mrs. Mary Alice Price, 
Arlington, Texas; and three grand- 
children. 

Burial was in Wilbarger 
Park at Vernon. 


Memorial 


Peterson To Succeed Coke 
As Assistant Secretary 


Ervin L. Peterson will become As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture on Nov. 
15. The former director of the Oregon 
State Department of Agriculture will 
succeed J. Earl Coke who has resigned 
to resume his former position as director 
of the California Extension Service. 


i Wil 


Joseph Dirnberger Joins 


New Mexico Extension 


Joseph Leo Dirnberger, Vista, Calif., 
has been named to the New Mexico Ex- 
tension Service as agricultural engineer, 
according to an announcement made by 
Dr. R. A. Nichols, dean of the school 
of agriculture and director of the Ex- 
tension Service. 

Dirnberger obtained his B.S. degree 
in agricultural engineering from New 
Mexico A. & M. Prior to this work, 
he was an engineering trainee for the 
Soil Conservation Service at Alamo- 
gordo. After he obtained his degree, he 
spent two years as field engineer with 
the United Fruit Co., Honduras, C.A. 

In 1953, Dirnberger became sales en- 
gineer for a California sprinkler irri- 
gation firm, where he obtained practical 
experience in pump and sprinkler irri- 
gation. 


@ MAX C. SMITH, San Marcos, 
has been named a Texas ginner delegate 
to the National Cotton Council by 
JEROME JALUFKA, Robstown, presi- 
dent of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation. The appointment is for three 
years. 
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SHOWN HERE is a sketch of the $45,000 new building planned at the Oklahoma 


Cotton Research Station, Chickasha. 


© Foundation To Help 


Finance Building 


PLANS for construction of a $45,000 
building at the 300-acre Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Research Station, Chickasha, have 
been announced by officials of Oklahoma 
A. & M. College and the Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Research Foundation. 

Marion Lucas, Chickasha, Founda- 
tion president, and Dr. L. E. Hawkins, 
Oklahoma Experiment Station director, 
said that the 110x64 foot structure will 
include extensive facilities for cotton- 
seed laboratory work, grading, and stor- 
age, plus offices for Station staff mem- 
bers. 

Construction is to start immediately 
and will be completed by the end of the 
year, well in advance of the February 
field day for cotton ginners and other 
events at the Station. 

Lucas said that the Oklahoma Cotton 
Research Foundation, representing state 
cotton growers, ginners, seed crushers, 
and marketing interests, will spend 
$25,000 for a two-story, 100x40 foot 
section of the building. Of steel con- 
struction, the section now is being fab- 
ricated in Oklahoma City. 
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This section is to include several seed 
storage rooms, a fumigation chamber, 
loading dock with freight elevator, frac- 
tionation rooms, rooms fer small gins, 
weighing room, and seed grading facili- 
ties. 

The Foundation’s contribution toward 
the cotton research program in the state 
now totals approximately $150,000, 
Hawkins said. A $35,000 greenhouse 
erected with Foundation funds was put 
into use in early 1953. 

Oklahoma Experiment Station will 
spend $20,000 on a 100x24 foot section 
of the building, Hawkins said. Of light- 
weight concrete block construction, this 
section will include offices for Station 
Superintendent Edward S. Oswalt and 
members of his staff, and a large con- 
ference room. 

The new building is to be erected on 
the site of the present Station head- 
quarters. Part of the headquarters, a 
large frame structure obtained from 
Borden General Hospital at Chickasha 
at the close of World War II, will be 
moved to a new location for use as an 
auditorium for field days and other 
events. 
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@ 1954 Feed Is Result 
Of 1925 Drouth 


DROUTH in 1925 caused the late Sercy 
Barber of Caldwell County, Texas, to 
vow that he never again would be caught 
with a short supply of feed. As a result 
of his determination, his sons this year 
are able to make it through another 
drouth. They are feeding their livestock 
out of a trench silo which their father 
filled in 1942. 

“The silage is of excellent quality, 
perfectly preserved and has much green 
material,” County Agent Reagan Brown 
reports. The silage is red top cane and 
hegari. 

His father believed no feed should be 
sold from the land. He wanted to see it 
walk away on four legs, says Jack, one 
of the sons. “He always tried to have 
plenty of feed on hand, at least a two 
years’ supply.” 

Additional feed was sorely needed for 
the first time this summer. The silage 
is coming in mighty handy, agree the 
brothers. 

“To tell the truth, we’d just about for- 
gotten about it,” adds Jack. The trench 
was dug in 1942 with horse drawn dirt 
slips and the cane and hegari was en- 
siled for a total cost of about $3 a ton. 
The operation would cost about $10 per 
ton now, even with labor-saving devices. 

The Barbers are feeding about 30 
pounds daily from this silo which con- 
tained 90 tons. Another nearby unopened 
trench has an additional 100 tons. 


Light Test Weight Flaxseed 
Qualifies for Support 


USDA has announced that lighter 
test weight flaxseed than originally spec- 
ified will be eligible for price support 
this year. This action, covering flaxseed 
grown in the Northern Great Plains area 
where unfavorable weather conditions 
have prevailed, is similar to actions tak- 
en in behalf of lower test weight wheat 
and rye this year. 





Electric Motors 






Sales 
. » Repair 


ACEC 
Westinghouse 
Delco 

Crocker Wheeler 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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The Drying of Cottonseed 


(Continued from Page 16) 


results indicate the maximal tempera- 
ture to which the seeds themselves 
should be subjected for long periods, 
such as 24 hours; but not necessarily 
the highest air temperature which can 
be used to dry the seeds, since the evap- 
oration of water from their surface will 
tend to reduce the temperature of the 
seeds. The more rapidly the water is 
evaporated the greater the cooling ef- 
fect. For this reason, seed cotton of 
high moisture content when ventilated, 
can be exposed to temperatures above 
100°C. for a short period before the vi- 
ability of the seed is affected. Similarly, 
this cooling effect of evaporation may 
tend to protect the lint of seed cotton 
of relatively high moisture content from 
the adverse effects of short exposure to 
a high temperature. 
Time of Drying 

After it was found that drying seed 
of some lots of high moisture content 
would increase germination when the 
seeds were germinated immediately after 
drying, other comparable seed lots were 
dried from one to six hours. As indicated 
in Table 3, the effect of drying varied 
among the lots of seed. For one lot of 
seed, the germination was increased 
from 42 to 78 percent; one of the other 
two lots showed a small increase, and the 
other almost no increase from drying. 
Apparently the effect of drying varies 
with the conditions to which the seed 
cotton has been subjected before pick- 
ing and ginning. These results for dry- 
ing seed seem to indicate that dormancy 
of cotton, as discussed by Simpson and 
Stone (Jour. Agric. Res. 50: 429-34, 
1935) and Hsi and Reeder (Agronomy 
Jour. 45: 454, 1953) may be associated 
with the high moisture content of fresh- 
ly harvested seeds which can, at least 
in part, be eliminated by drying the 
seed at 50°C. for one to six hours. 


Table 3—Moisture content and germination of 
three lots of cottonseed after drying for 
no, one, two, four, and six hours at 50°C. 


Lot A 
16-42* 
12-62 
10-60 
8-65 
7-78 


Lot B 
18-68 
14-74 
12-74 
10-79 
8-79 





*First number of each pair indicates moisture 
content of seed; second number, the percentage 
germination. 


Rate of Drying 
A pertinent question from the practi- 
cal standpoint is what is the shortest 
possible time in which seed cotton of 
high moisture content, 16-18 percent, 


Good Lighting Through Skylights 


SKYLIGHTING is giving a new look to the Mesilla Co-op Gins in Mesilla Park, 
N.M. this fall. Nine skylights 4 feet by 10 feet have increased the light in the gin 
tremendously, thus improving efficiency and allowing for greater safety, says 
Marshall O. Thompson, manager of the gin. In addition, the ceiling has been painted 
white to reflect more light. The photo at the left shows the gin before the skylights 
were installed. At the right is the gin interior under the new skylights. 








can be dried to the 10 percent safe for 
storage. To obtain the answer, seeds 
were placed on a screen which was ven- 
tilated by a fan. Infra-red heat lamps 
were used to dry the seed. Different 
rates of drying were obtained by vary- 
ing the number of lamps used. When 
seed of Lot A, Table 3, were reduced to 
10 percent moisture content in 20 min- 
utes, the percentage of germination 
again increased from 42 percent to 78 
percent. The removal of the same amount 
of water in a shorter period resulted in 
a lower germination. In order to re- 
move a comparable amount of water 
without injury to the seed when air was 
not blown over them, it was necessary 
to reduce the applied heat sufficiently 
to increase the drying time to 40 min- 
utes. 

These results show clearly that the 
air temperature used to dry cottonseed 
of high moisture content is related to 
the cooling effect produced by the evap- 
oration of water from the surface of seed. 
The results also indicate that the com- 
bination of air temperature and venti- 
lation should not raise the internal tem- 





Try This Belt Dressing, 


FREE! 


You CAN keep belts and pulleys clean, and get 
maximum pulling power without extra cost! Write 
for a FREE SAMPLE of our famous Liquid Belt 
Dressing—a trial will convince you of its superior 
qualities. We ship anywhere. 


4121 Wichita Lamar-3847 





Seal-Skin Belting Products, Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Attractive Proposition 
for Dealers 
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perature of the seed above 50°C. 
(122° | F.) 

In addition to indicating the effects 
of temperature on the viability of cotton- 
seed, these data can be utilized by the 
seedsman who wishes to ascertain the 
likely germination of seed immediately 
after ginning, so that he may know 
which lots of seed to send to the oil mill 
and which to save for planting pur- 
poses. In addition, the cotton breeder 
who wishes to speed the development of 
new varieties by growing two genera- 
tions a year can use the stimulating ef- 
fect of drying to obtain the rapid germ- 
ination of freshly harvested cottonseed. 


Leading Designers Plan 
Maid’s 1955 Clothes 


A glamorous, all-cotton, all-occasion 
wardrobe featuring the smartest and 
newest American cotton fabrics will be 
designed for the 1955 Maid of Cotton by 
about 40 of America’s foremost fashion 
leaders. 

The National Cotton Council has an- 
nounced that the Maid will wear a 
brilliant group of new styles to illus- 
trate cotton’s year-round, high-fashion 
importance. 

Among the designers who are creat- 
ing cotton fashions for the cotton in- 
dustry’s young representative are: Adele 
Simpson, Claire McCardell, Carolyn 
Schnurer, Ceil Chapman, Herbert Sond- 
heim, Leonard Arkin, Brigance, Emma 
Domb, Stephanie Koret, Anne Fogarty, 
Mildred Orrick of Janice Milan, Law- 
rence of London, Toni Owen, Jerry 
Parnis, Celia Phillips of Frank Starr, 
Greta Plattry, Pat Premo, Raelson, 
Edith d’Errecalde of Max Milstein, 
Stanley Wyllins of Korday, Tina Leser, 
Nelly de Grab, and Margaret Newman. 
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Moss-Gordin Opens New Branch Offices in 


MOSS-GORDIN Lint Cleaner Co., of Dallas and Lubbock, manu- 
facturers of the Moss lint cleaner, announce the epening of 
their new branch office, pictured above, located at 1132 South 
Third Street, Memphis. Sales and service operations for the 
Memphis territory will be directed from this office. W. V. 
(“Bill”) Ginn, shown above, who has been with Moss-Gordin 
since the founding of the company, has been appointed district 
manager in charge of the Memphis branch. Prior to joining 
Moss-Gordin, Ginn was for many years associated with several 
manufacturers of ginning equipment in both sales engineering 
and service. According to John T. Gordin, general sales man- 
ager, Dallas, the opening of the Memphis branch is a part of 
an expanding program to render the most efficient sales and 


Memphis 


service to the cotton ginners in the Memphis territory. Gordin 
stated, “Realizing the importance of giving the ginner fast and 
efficient service when needed, we will operate a fleet of serv- 
ice trucks direct from our new Memphis branch. These trucks 
will be manned by factory trained experts to help ginners 
keep their Moss lint cleaners operating at peak performance. 
In addition, our Memphis branch will stock a complete line of 
parts at all times. We believe that with the establishment of 
this new operation in Memphis, we are in a strategic location 
that will prove of great benefit to owners and operators of 
Moss lint cleaners in this territory.” General sales offices of 
the Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner Co. are in Dallas, and the manu- 
facturing plant is in Lubbock. 








2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 





“Built to Stand the Pressure’ 
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How Kemgas Statifier 


Cuts Costs And 
Boosts Gin Production 


Uniform Penetration with MOYST Agent 


Experienced ginners everywhere 

know the advantages of mois- 

ture in baling cotton. It makes 

pressing simpler. It enables the 

press crew to keep up with the 

production of the largest gins. 

Losses from broken ties are practically 

eliminated and press repairs are at a 

minimum. Adding controlled moisture is no 

longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays 

an automatically controlled mist of “wet water”... 8 pounds or 
less to the 500-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and controls 
the gentle mist spray over the batt. 


LOW VOLTAGE FLAP CONTROL FAITHFULLY OPERATES NEW STATIFIER 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton to the slide, 
the Statifier responds with its controlled mist. Breaks 
or gaps in the batt releases the control flap which 
automatically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a special 
MOYST wetting agent is used in the Statifier. This 
permits the slight moisture used to uniformly pene- 
trate all of the cotton in the bale. Only one pint of 
this wetting agent is used in 50 gallons of water, 
costing between 1 and 2 cents per bale. 


Available in 4 Automatically Controlled Models 


For Complete Deiails Write, 
Wire or Phone Kemgas Today 


BMEMGAS COMPANY 
es aE: 
Lubbock, Texas 


P.O. Box 
Phone 2-28694 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 
CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 
LABORATORIES % Biytheville, Ark. 

* Cairo, Il. 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 
vou * Chicago, Ill. 

* Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 











BEARINGS 
SHAFTS 
PULLEYS 


Mund Boilers 

Packing and Hose 

Waste and Wiping Rags 
Hand and Electric Hoists 
Phelps Cotton Fans and 
Unloaders 

Belts of all kinds—Leather, 
Rubber, Canvas, and V-Belts. 


Whatever parts or 


equipment you may 

need for your COT- WELL MACHINERY 
iN pt or 

MILL, call on us for & SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


e friendly serv- 1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH 








REASONS FOR USING 
Y] 


JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 
strong . . . tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guoranteed. 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . . . protects cotton both in storage and 
during shipment. 

MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth. 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 


light and air... keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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ARS Deputy Administrator 


is George W. Irving, Jr. 


Dr. George W. Irving, Jr., has been 
named deputy administrator in charge 
of research in USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Dr. Byron T. Shaw, 
administrator of ARS. 

Doctor Irving will coordinate investi- 
gations of the 16 branches in ARS. Most 
of his professional career has been spent 
in USDA. He began his government 
service in 1927, later completing work 
for his Ph.D. 

He served for two years (1942-44) as 
head of the protein section of the oil and 
protein division of the Southern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, New Orleans, 
working on the protein and oil chemistry 
of cottonseed, peanuts, and tung nuts. 

In 1944 Doctor Irving headed a new 
division on biologically active compounds 
at the Agricultural Research Center at 
Beltsville, Md. He worked mostly on bio- 
chemistry of plant disease resistance. In 
this position, and in cooperation with 
other USDA scientists, he engaged in 
some of the earliest work done on such 
plant growth regulators as 2,4-D and the 
radioactive isotopes. 


Farm Wage Rates Lower 

Wage rates paid hired farm workers 
in October continued the downward 
trend which began earlier this year. 
USDA estimates that wages averaged 
about 2% percent lower on Oct. 1 than 
a year earlier. 






























































Maid Visits Gin 

PATSY HETT, Georgia’s entry in the 
1955 Maid of Cotton contest, is shown 
here getting some first hand information 
about ginning during a visit to Lummus 
Cotton Gin Co.’s demonstration gin. 
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© New Cotton Fiber 


Named Azoton 


AZOTON is the Institute of Textile 
Technology’s coined name for cyano- 
ethylated cotton products currently under 
development by the Institute, which has 
headquarters in Charlottesville, Va. 

Announcement of this name for the 
new group of textile fibers was made by 
the Institute in connection with a dis- 
play of some of the products at the 
Eighth National Chemical Exposition, 
now being held in Chicago. 

Azoton, in the form of fiber, yarn or 
fabric, is produced by reaction of ordi- 
nary gptton with a chemical compound, 
acrylonitrile. 

This process results in a new fiber 
material resembling cotton but possess- 
ing properties of improved resistance to 
wear, heat, rot and chemical attack; 
greater strength; better receptivity to 
dyes; and improved electrical insulation 
characteristics. 

The Chicago section of the American 
Chemical Society selected cyanoethyla- 
tion as one of the outstanding pioneer- 
ing developments in chemistry during 
the past year. For this reason azoton is 
being featured in the “Trail Blazers” 
section of new products at the National 
Chemical Exposition. 

Two chemical firms which are major 
producers of acrylonitrile are working 
with the Institute of Textile Technology 
and its member mills in helping to de- 
termine the best means of producing 
and marketing azoton textiles. 

One concern, American Cyanamid Co., 
supplied and installed the equipment for 
a pilot plant which started operations 
this month at Rossville, Ga., in facili- 
ties provided by a member of ITT, Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 

An estimated 20,000 pounds of azoton 
will be produced at Rossville under iTT 
supervision during the next nine months 
and will be processed by the Institute’s 
member mills into industrial fabrics, 
clothing, home furnishings and other 
textile items for market evaluation. 

Working similarly with 1TT, Monsan- 
to Chemical Co. and another ITT mem- 
ber firm, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills of 
Atlanta, have completed preparations 
for operating a semi-works plant at 
Texas City, Texas, producing a com- 
parable poundage of azoton fabric for 
market evaluation. 

The name azoton is derived from 
“azote,” the French word for nitrogen 
and “cotton,’”’ because the cyanoethyla- 
tion process creates azoton by reacting 
acrylonitrile, a nitrogen-containing com- 
pound, with cotton. 

The Institute of Textile Technology 
will make the process available to the 
textile industry at the proper time 
through a licensing arrangement based 
on patents pending. 


Swiss Visitors in Memphis 


Recent visitors in Memphis were Mr. 
and Mrs. Fritz Streiff of Aathal, Switz- 
erland. He is president of United Spin- 
ning Mills of Aathal. The Streiffs came 
to the U.S. to visit their two sons, one 
in North Carolina and one in Wisconsin, 
and to watch several of this country’s 
spinning mills in operation. 

While in Memphis they were guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed Lipscomb. Lipscomb 
is sales promotion director for the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 
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Ready Now! 
1934-35 EDITION 


The International Green Book 


OF COTTONSEED AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE OIL PRODUCTS 








AGGING COMPANY f° 


3 


The J. 














‘ Try ’ ry. ‘ 

CONTENTS 
e Cottuuseed, Soybean, Linseed, Peanut and other Vegetable Oil Mills in 
the U. S., Canada and Latin America . . . Cottonseed and other Vegetable 
Oil Refineries . . . Cottonseed and other Vegetable Oil Shortening Plants... 
Cottonseed, Soybean, Peanut and other Vegetable Oil Products Brokers, 
Dealers, Importers, and Exporters . . . Margarine Manufacturers . . . Soap 
Manufacturers ... Mixed Feed Manufacturers . . . Fertilizer Manufacturers 
. . - Oil Mill Machinery Manufacturers and Dealers... Bag and Bagging 
Manufacturers and Dealers . . . Manufacturers of Petroleum Products . . 
Analytical Chemists . . . Cotton Compresses . . . Officers of Cottonseed and 
other Oilseed Products Trade Associations ... Officers of Allied Trade As- 
sociations . . . Statistics of Value to the Vegetable Oil Industry. 


(NOTE: Generally, cottonseed oil mill listings in the United States show officers, ad- 
dresses, equipment and rail location. Many of the other vegetable oil mill listings in 
the United States, Canada and Latin America also give this information.) 


Price $10 


($12.00 outside of U.S.A.) 
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3116 Commerce P. O. Box 444 Dallas, Texas 
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TANK TRUCK 
Specialists 


Hauling cottonseed oil, vegetable 
oils and blends thereof, vegetable 
oil products, syrups, sugars, and 
molasses in bulk. 


Common Carriers, Inter-State 


Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Wis- 
consin. 


Intra-State 


Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. 


ELDON MILLER, INC. 


Please contact nearest Branch for service 
and information: Bettendorf, Iowa; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Chicago, Illinois; Coralville, 
Iowa; Des Moines, lowa; Dubuque, Iowa; 
East Peoria, Illinois; Ft. Madison, Iowa; 
Eldorado, Kans.; Kansas City, Missouri; La 
Crosse, Wisconsin; Memphis, Tennessee; 
Peru, Illinois; St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

General Offices: IOWA CITY, IOWA. 








year ‘round 
business 


Plan now to cash in 
on the increased im- 
portance of grain. 
Write today for our 
complete line catalog. 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 








BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 


Products 


Insecticides 


Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 


BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Cairo, IIl., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Decatur, Ala. 











2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


America's choice for salads . . . 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 
Chiffon cakes, frying and pop- 
corn. 


Snowadrift 


No other shortening ot any 
price is so creamy, so digesti- 
ble and so light. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO— HOUSTON — CHICAGO 
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e First Atomic Energy 
Society Is Formed 


SCIENTISTS and engineers engaged 
full-time in governmental, industrial and 
educational aspects of atomic energy ac- 
tivity in the U.S. met Oct. 11 at the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in Washing- 
ton to organize the Society of Nuclear 
Scientists and Engineers. 

The organizing committee and char- 
ter membership include many of the 
most prominent people working in this 
nation’s atomic energy program. In- 
cluded are the technical directors of 
each of the governmental and industrial 
laboratories now working on the five- 
year program of nuclear reactor devel- 
opment recently announced by the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

This is the world’s first professional 
society of scientists and engineers rep- 
resentative of all scientific disciplines 
engaged in research, development and 
application of nuclear technology. A 
principal purpose of the group is to 
foster the integration and advancement 
of nuclear science and_ technology 
through the interchange of information 
and ideas in all fields of research util- 
izing nuclear techniques. 

SNSE has announced that it will hold 
its first technical conference June 27- 
28-29 on the campus of Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 

Although membership in the Society 
is open only to individual scientists and 
engineers, numerous corporations active 
in atomic energy work have supported 
the effort to form such a group. Includ- 
ed among them are American Gas and 
Electric Co., Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Bechtel Corp., Commonwealth Edison 
Co. of Chicago, General Electric Co., 
Walter Kidde Nuclear Laboratories, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Nuclear Devel- 
opment Associates, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., Sylvania Electric Products, and 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

Purpose of the new Atomic Energy 
Act which will be served through the 
formation of the Society is that of in- 
ternational cooperation on peacetime ap- 
plications of atomic energy. The group 
has offered to assist Admiral Lewis L 
Strauss, AEC chairman, in implementa- 
tion by the U.S. of the International 
Nuclear Energy Conference proposed by 
President Eisenhower. United Nations 
sponsorship of such a conference is now 
being considered. 

Membership in the Society will not be 
limited to U.S. citizens and it is ex- 
pected that cooperative conferences will 
be held with foreign technical groups. 


Animal Isolation Unit 
Located in Georgia 


Georgia farmers have a new instru- 
ment for fighting animal diseases that 
is unique in the South. It is the isola- 
tion unit building of’the animal dis- 
eases department at the Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station, Tifton. 

At this installation work is done on 
germs, viruses and parasites that infest 
livestock. Dr. W. L. Sippel, animal path- 
ologist, is in charge of the work. He 
points out that the particular advantage 
of the isolation unit is that it allows 
complete isolation of the diseased ani- 
mals and gives the veternarians com- 
plete control over environment—factors 
which are essential to scientific analysis 
of conditions caused by a particular in- 
fection. 
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@ Research Problems 


Are Discussed 


“THE QUALITY of research depends 
upon the individual who does the work, 
and to obtain the necessary talent, we 
must make the work attractive to the 
individual,” said G. L. Oheim, vice-pres- 
ident of Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., at a 
recent Washington meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute. 

“To interest young people in the op- 
portunities offered in the various fields 
of research, several possibilities might 
be considered,” he said. 

They are: 

1. The value of research to the over- 
all economy should be more emphasized 
and publicized. 

2. The compensation for a career in 
research work must be comparable to 


that in other lines of work or professions 
requiring equivalent talent and training 
time. Many highly trained and experi- 
enced research workers have been re- 
cruited into other activities by monetary 
rewards too attractive to refuse. 

3. The environment in which the re- 
search worker operates should be made 
as attractive as possible. 

4. The universities and colleges should 
be encouraged to improve, wherever pos- 
sible, special training for students who 
wish to follow a career in research. 

In discussing the pros and cons of 
basic versus applied research, Oheim 
asserted that “we all realize that the 
short range research program which 
promises rather quick relief of some spe- 
cific problem too often gets the great- 
est support. 

“If the longer range, more basic types 
of research are to be strengthened, they 


MM mounted cotton stripper 


New Product 


MOUNTED COTTON STRIPPER 
IS INTRODUCED BY MM 


A new, high-capacity, two-row mount- 
ed cotton stripper designed for the most 
economical harvesting of cotton is be- 
ing introduced this fall by Minneapolis- 
Moline, Minneapolis, Minn. With the 
model ZO cotton stripper, MM offers 
mechanical stripping improvements that 
its designers believe will gather even 
low-growing cotton cleaner and more ef- 
ficiently than has previously been pos- 
sible. 

MM stripping units for 37-inch to 41- 
inch rows are independently adjustable 
for height, and the plant lifters are al- 
so adjustable. As plants enter the strip- 
ping unit, they are deflected to the side 
along the stripping roll for best distri- 
bution. 

Convenient shields are _ provided. 
Hoods on stripper units easily fold 
down to proper height for quick mount- 
ing or dismounting from the tractor, 
without disassembling. The new MM 
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adjustable elevator is 16 inches wide, 
and permits an unchocked flow of cotton 
over the 12-inch louvers to remove all 
possible dirt. Auger-trough louvers are 
also 12 inches wide. An extra man on 
the wagon is unnecessary when strip- 
ping cotton with the new MM machine 
The directional elevator hood allows the 
operator on the tractor seat to direct 
the flow of cotton into the wagon from 
side to side or from front to back. The 
elevator can also be adjusted for heighi 
by a convenient windlass. 

A new MM blower with damper regu- 
lator is mounted on top of the elevator 
for clearance, and better cleaning, the 
company points out. 

In operation, the plant lifters move 
the cotton stalks gently to the 46-inch 
stripper roll and bar. The stripper roll 
turns the stripped bolls to the two 42- 
inch tapered augers which propel the 
cotton into the cleaning mechanism. Un- 
dershot design of the elevator provides 
for further cleaning action as the cotton 
moves up over the wide louvers drop- 
ping out any remnants of trash and dirt 
as the cotton ascends into the wagon. 
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must be championed by our industrial 
leaders, our research administrators and 
by farmer groups,” he said. 


Arizona Defoliation 
Bulletin Released 


Defoliating Cotton in Arizona, 1954, 
is the title of Circular 203 being dis- 
tributed by the Arizona Extension Ser- 
vice. The material was prepared by La- 
mar C. Brown, plant physiologist, USDA, 
and Charles C. Ellwood, agronomist, 
Arizona Extension Service. 





FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 


Great Varieties. 
to choose from 


WATSON COTTON 


WATSON'S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON'S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County + TEXAS 





Many Surprised by 
COTTON ALLOTMENT 


Which May Be 


Upped 


a USDA announcement of 18.1 million acres for cotton in 1955 
exceeds early predictions by a half-million acres, and Southern 
congressmen may try for increases up to an additional million. 





WASHINGTON, OcT. 22 

HE 1955 COTTON acreage allot- 

ment of 18,113,208 acres is not nec- 
essarily final, in the opinion of Wash- 
ington observers who are familiar with 
the cotten situation. 

USDA officials say the total was ar- 
rived at in accordance with provisions 
of the law and that they had no choice 
but to fix acreage at a figure calculated 
to result in a 10-million-bale crop. The 
allotment, however, was nearly half a 
million acres above earlier forecasts. 

It is expected here that Southern con- 
gressmen will make a strong effort to up 
the allotment, perhaps by as much as a 


million acres. USDA officials declined 
to say whether they would oppose such 
a move. Election results could have a 
bearing on their attitude next January. 

Department officials think there is no 
doubt but that the necessary two-thirds 
of the growers will vote for quotas in 
the Dec. 14 referendum. Growers will 
vote on quotas for both upland and long 
staple cotton at the same time. Jn the 
referendum for 1954 quotas the vote was 
94 percent favorable. 

Those who think there is a chance 
that the Congress will up the allotments 
base their predictions on the strong ex- 
port market. Unofficial estimates now 
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Be Sure to Start the 1955 Season 
with the New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 
FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


HEARNE, TEXAS 


TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Phone 504 
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point to total disappearance of 14 to 
14.5 million bales in the current mar- 
keting year. That would be close to 2 
million bales in excess of the 1954 pro- 
duction. The estimate is based on domes- 
tic consumption of close to 9.5 million 
bales and about 5 million bales export. 

In announcing the 1955 quota and al- 
lotment, the Department said: 

“The national acreage allotment, un- 
der the legislative provisions, is that 
acreage, based on the national average 
yield per planted acre for the five years 
1949-53 inclusive, required to produce 
an amount of cotton equal to the na- 
tional marketing quota. 

“According to the latest available sta- 
tistics, the total supply of upland cot- 
ton for the 1954-55 marketing year is 
estimated at 21.5 million running bales, 
more than 3.8 million bales above the 
‘normal supply’ of 17.7 million bales. 
The normal supply, as specified in the 
legislation, is the current marketing 
year’s estimated domestic consumption 
of 9.1 million bales and exports of 4.5 
million bales, plus a 30 percent reserve 
of 4.1 million bales. 

“The total supply figure for 1954-55 
includes an Aug. 1, 1954, carryover of 
9.0 million bales, 1954 estimated produc- 
tion of 12.4 million running bales, and 
estimated imports of 50,000 bales. 

“The national marketing quota is de- 
fined as the amount of cotton needed 
from the 1955 crop to make available a 
‘normal supply’ of cotton in 1955-56. 
However, legislation also provides that 
the minimum national marketing quota 
for the 1955 cotton crop shall be 10 
million bales or one million bales less 
than the 1953-54 domestic consumption 
and exports, whichever is smaller. Were 
it not for this legal minimum, the na- 
tional marketing quota for the 1955 up- 
land cotton crop would be 9.7 million 
bales (500 pounds gross weight). 

“State and county Agicultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Committees 
are now compiling acreage data upon 
which to base 1955 farm acreage allot- 
ments. The national allotment will be 
apportioned to states, the state allot- 
ments to counties, and the county allot- 
ments to farms according to provisions 
of the law. Individual farm acreage allot- 
ments will be made available to produc- 
ers prior to the referendum. 

“If growers approve quotas in the 
referendum, price supports on the 1955 
upland cotton crop will be made avail- 
able to eligible growers at a level be- 
tween 82.5 and 90 percent of parity, the 
precise level depending on the level of 
supply at the time of the price support 
determination. If quotas are turned 
down, supports to eligible growers will 
drop to 50 percent of parity. 

“Growers who exceed their farm acre- 
age allotment under a cotton quota pro- 
gram will be subject to penalties of 50 
percent of parity on the farm’s excess 
production. In addition, cotton and other 
crops produced on the farm will be in- 
eligible for price support. In general, 
the farm marketing quota—which is the 
amount that may be marketed free from 
penalty—is the production from the 
farm’s acreage allotment.” 


L. G. McGriff, Macon Mill 
Secretary, Dies Oct. 10 


Leon G. McGriff, secretary of the 
Central Cotton Oil Co., Macon, Ga., 
died Oct. 10. He had been with the Cen- 
tral firm for 33 years and had many 
friends in the crushing industry. 
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Cotton Ginned to Oct. 1 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1954 prior to Oct. 1, 1954, and com- 
parative statistics to the corresponding date in 
1953 and 1952 are listed below. 

Ginning (Running bales 
linters not included) 





State — Sa SB ee a 
1954 1953 1952 


*5,691,377 *5,541,560 *5,709,770 


United States 

















Alabama 557 594,106 509,459 
Arizona 107,356 113,383 90,802 
Arkansas 566,295 451,291 513,676 
California 55,539 49,892 84,616 
Florida 15,501 12,738 14,639 
Georgia 483,564 478,515 456,900 
Illinois 493 603 113 
Kentucky 2,959 2,596 1,765 
Louisiana 338,752 464,587 
Mississippi 831,721 1,083,138 
Missouri 180,131 133,051 
New Mexico 42,800 30,909 
North Carolina 180,041 145,513 
Oklahoma 71,822 64,115 
South Carolina 354,333 310,660 
Tennessee 234,923 2: 239,303 
Texas 1,666,221 1, 1,561,950 
Virginia 1,726 7,683 4,574 

*Includes 388,229 bales of the crop of 1954 


ginned prior to Aug. 1 which were counted in the 
supply for the season of 1953-54, compared with 
345,860 and 176,356 bales of the crops of 1953 
and 1952. 

The statistics in this report include 732 bales of 
American-Egyptian for 1954, 2,206 for 1953, and 
2,884 for 1952. 

The statistics for 1954 in this report are subject 
to revision when checked against the individual 
returns of the ginners being transmitted by mail. 





Statement of the Ownership, 
Management, and Circulation 


required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233), of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, pub- 
lished bi-weekly at Dallas, Texas, for October 1, 


1954. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 


Publisher, R. Haughton, Dallas, Texas. 
Editor, I. J. Campbell, Dallas, Texas. 
Managing Editor, Dick Haughton, Jr., 
Texas. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) 

Haughton Publishing Company, 3116 Commerce 
St., Dallas, Texas; 

R. Haughton, Dallas, Texas. 

R. Haughton, Jr., Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. R. Haughton, Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. Jennie L. Haughton, Dallas, Texas. 

G. H. Traylor, Dallas, Texas. 

B. P. Ridgway, Dallas, Texas. 

I. J. Campbell, Dallas, Texas. 

Chas. LeMaire, Dallas, Texas. 

Ruth Justiss, Dallas, Texas. 

Earl B. Myrick, McKinney, Texas. 

Glenn Copeland, Dallas, Texas. 

Walter B. Moore, Dallas, Texas. 

M. E. Griffin, Dallas, Texas. 

A. M. Dickson, Garland, Texas. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, s« 
state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


(Signed) DICK HAUGHTON, JR. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st 
day of October, 1954. 


(Seal) 


Dallas, 


M. E. GRIFFIN. 


(My commission expires June 1, 1955.) 
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© Humus and Water 


Increase Yield 


A GOOD BALANCE of crop rotation, 
irrigation and other practices is the way 
to make high and economically sound 
yields of cotton, believes Bob Pillow of 
Fort Mound Plantation in Leflore Coun- 
ty, Mississippi. 

“I think that humus or organic mat- 
ter in the soil will get you to a bale and 
a half per acre, and that you need wa- 
ter to get above that,” he declared. 

“It’s questionable whether the water 
without the humus is profitable.” 

He has a definite two year corn-cotton 
rotation, which he follows on as much 
of his farm as practical. 

Representative of this management is 
a 17 acre field on which the yield this 
fall is at least two bales per acre. Corn 
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oil millers. 
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FACT 


for ADVERTISERS: 


power of this publica- 
tion lends force to your 
advertising . . . helps 
clear the way for wide 
acceptance of your 
product by ginners and 


grew on this same land in 1953 and 
cows grazed it until about Christmas. 

Then Pillow thoroughly shredded the 
stalks, applied 100 pounds per acre of 
Cyanamid, and pan plowed the field in 
February. (He had applied a ton of dol- 
omitic limestone per acre in January.) 

He planted his cotton crop on May 
18. Fertilizer used besides the Cyanamid 
was 100 units of nitrogen, making a 
total of about 120 units. 

Two inches of rain fell on the field 
in July and Pillow felt that it needed 
more moisture for the kind of yield he 
hoped to make. So on July 5 he applied 
about four inches of water, using gated 
pipe. This was soon after he had seen 
the first blooms. His source of water 


was Roebuck Lake. The soil is a sandy 
loam, and the topography allows water 
to flow well for furrow irrigation. 





editorial 













MEMA 


Treated Seed 
Starts Cotton 
Right! 


A LiGgad 
SEED DISINFECTANT 


Seed treatment with Mema reduces seed 
decay, seedborne diseases and seedling 
blight. Mema is easy to use ... apply in 
slurry or liquid treater. Treatment colors 
the seed. 


FOR DRY OR SLURRY 
TREATMENT... 


AGROX 


Approved mercurial seed disinfectant in 
powder form. Used for the same pur- 
poses as Mema. 


Mema or Agrox treated seed assures the 
grower of healthier cotton plants ... a 
good start to bigger and better cotton 
yields. 


Write for Circulars 
CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. 10, Pasadena, Texas 


36 
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e Dec. 2-3—Beltwide Insect Control Con- 
ference. Hotel Adolphus, Dallas. For in- 
formation write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 














1955 


e Jan. 17-18-19— Southern Weed Con- 
ference. Hotel Soreno, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Dr. Warren C. Shaw, Section of 
Weed Investigations, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md., president. 


e Jan. 31-Feb. 1—National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America annual meeting. Hotel 
Shamrock, Houston. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, executive vice- 
president. 


e Feb. 7-8—Cottonseed Processing Re- 
search Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by the Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association and the Laboratory. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis 3, Association secretary. 


e Feb. 7-8—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association joint convention with Texas 
Federation of Cooperatives and Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives. Plaza Hotel, San 
Antonio. B. E. Schroeder, 307 Nash 
Building, Austin, executive secretary. 


e Feb. 14—National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta. Clifford H. Hardy, 400 
Broad Street, Bennettsville, S.C., execu- 
tive vice-president. 


e Feb. 15-16 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Atlanta, Ga. Tom Murray, Room 410, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, executive 
officer. To be held concurrently with 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 15-16—Southeast Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Spon- 
sored by the Alabama-Florida, Carolinas 
and Georgia ginners’ associations. For 
information write Tom Murray, Room 
410, Henry Grady Building. 


e Feb. 15-16 — Carolinas Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Atlanta, Ga. 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. To be held concurrently with 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 15-16—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, Room 410, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, execu- 
tive vice-president. To be held concur- 
rently with Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Ex- 
hibit. 

e Feb. 23-24—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 14-15 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information write W. Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president, Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri and Tennessee gin- 
ners’ associations will hold annual con- 
ventions in connection with the exhibit. 


e March 14-15—Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
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tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. 0. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. To be held concurrently 
with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 14-15—Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, secretary-treasurer. To be held 
concurrently with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20—West Coast Division, 
International Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, annual convention. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. H. F. Crossno, 
9065 Gainsford Street, Downey, Calif., 
convention chairman; H. E. Wilson, 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 28-29—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention. Ho- 
tel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, 
secretary. 


e April 4-5-6 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Street 
(P. O. Box 444), Dallas. 


e May 3-4—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
we Memphis, executive vice-presi- 
ent. 


e May 17-18 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Lake Murray. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. S. M. Harmon, 19 
South Cleveland Street, Memphis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e June 5-6-7—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary. 


e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 13-16 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lubbock Hotel, Lubbock. H. E. 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 20-21—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association annual 
joint convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. T. R. Cain, 322 
Professional Center Building, Montgem- 
ery, executive secretary, Alabama-Flori- 
da association. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, secretary, 
Georgia association. 


e June 23-24 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 
For information write 207 One Hundred 
East Pearl Building, Jackson. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 
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7 Sheriff in Bad Trouble: 


Margarine and Women 


@ SCANDALS are shaking the 
Eau Claire, Wisc., jail, where 
women prisoners may be mis- 
behaving, and, still worse, mar- 
garine is allegedly being used 
inside. An ex-jailer has made 
these accusations against the 
incumbent sheriff, charging 
specifically that (1) margarine 
is being served to prisoners, (2) 
some women prisoners have the 
“run” of the jail, (3) women 
are allowed to sunbathe on the 
roof, and (4) a woman prisoner 
in “sunbathing attire” once sat 
on the roof typing letters for 
an unsuccessful candidate for 
sheriff. 

County officials have prom- 
ised to investigate all of these 
charges. Readers will recall that 
not too long ago The Press re- 
ported a similar upheaval in the 
Outagamie County jail, also in 
America’s dairyland. In Outa- 
gamie County, the sheriff’s 
ouster was demanded because 
margarine had been discovered 
in the jail’s kitchen. 











Harlingen Co-op Members 
On Western Area Tour 


Cotton oil mills, gins, farms and ex- 
periment stations in four states will be 
visited by 35 representatives of cooper- 
ative gins that are members of the 
Valley Co-op Oil Mill at Harlingen, 
Texas. 

The group, headed by Fred M. Vin- 
ing, president of the Valley mill, left 
by air conditioned bus from Harlingen 
Oct. 21 for a tour of Texas, New Mexi- 
co, Arizona and California cotton grow- 
ing areas. 

They were due for business stops at 
El Paso Friday, Oct. 22; Las Cruces 
Saturday, Oct. 23; Bakersfield, Monday, 
Oct. 25; Fresno, Tuesday, Oct. 26; and 
Lubbock Saturday, Oct. 30. A sidetrip 
to the Grand Canyon will be made Oct. 
28. 

A half day was to be spent at El Paso 
visiting the Farmers Co-op Oil Mill and 
Cotton Marketing Association; a half 
day at Las Cruces Experiment Station 
and a half day at Bakersfield’s Calcot, 
Ltd., and other plants. A full day was to 
be spent at Fresno’s Ranchers Cotton 
Oil Co. and irrigated cotton farms. A 
day will be spent at Lubbock gins, irri- 
gated farms, cotton oil mills and com- 
presses. 


Farmers May Order Hay 
For Entire Winter 


USDA has announced a change in the 
hay program for drouth areas. Live- 
stock producers now may order hay for 
longer than the 60-day period which has 
been the limit in the past. 

Under the amendment, farmers in des- 
ignated drouth counties can order as 
follows (depending on length of winter 
feeding) : Until March 1, 1955, in: South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi. Until April 1, 1955, in: 
Missouri, Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, 
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Oklahoma, New Mexico, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina. In Texas, FHA commit- 
tees may approve applications up to 
March 1 in eastern and southern parts, 
and up to April 1 in the remainder of 
state where the feeding period usually 
is longer. In Arkansas, dates are April 
1 in northern part, and March 1 in the 
rest of the state. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads recently announced a 50 percent 
rate reduction for transporting hay in- 
to designated areas to help drouth 
stricken farmers. Reduction is in effect 
from Oct. 1 through Dec. 15. The amend- 
ment will enable more farmers to take 
advantage of reduced freight rates, as 
large numbers will be needing hay after 
the Dec. 15 deadline. 


Nicaragua Expands Lint 
Production Rapidly 


Good yields and prices have created 
intense interest in cotton in Nicaragua, 
where the 1954-55 crop is expected to be 
30 percent above the previous season 
and reach the record total of 130,000 
bales. 

USDA points out that there has been 
extraordinary expansion of cotton acre- 
age and production in recent years. In 
1950-51 Nicaragua produced only 22,000 
bales from 43,000 acres. Last season 
100,000 acres are estimated to have 
yielded as many bales; and this year’s 
130,000 bales will come from 165,000 
acres. 





New Motors: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


1944 Texas Avenue 


SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 


Anywhere—Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


LUMMUS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone 5-6898—Or Nights, 4-7827, Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 





DAYTON BELTS 
GIN REPAIR PARTS 











Runs on track—un- 
loads long trucks or 
trailers without mov- 


ing up. 
Easy to Operate 


Bronze Oil-Lite Bear- 
ings Throughout 


Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 





THE Ginest TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! 





The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. 


A PROVEN 
PRODUCT 


Last season we were un- 
able to supply the demand. 
We have a large supply 
on hand at the present 
time. But materials are 
getting scarce. 

Better place your order 
now before it is too late. 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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TRY iIT—FREE Next Year, Plant... 





og BOBSHAW 1-A 
1 h.p. 2-Speed arent 


For More Net Dollar Profit 
From Every Cotton Acre! 


gw Costs Less to Produce 


ACE GIN BLOWER w Higher Per Acre Yields 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower @ Brings Premium Prices 


Cleans faster and better Write, Wire or Phone 
Reduces fire hazards Full D is! 
Prevents overheating For Full Details! 


Saves time and labor 
We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. No obligation. B () BS H A W 


The Ace Co. SEED COMPANY 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. Indianola, Mississippi 




















AINCKLEy 


These Jumbo size Big Bur Machines have a 42” diameter Big f a es 
Saw Cylinder to allow for wide spacing of related cylinders 

so that cotton and bur passages are big in size to handle to- 

day’s extremely rough cotton without machining or choke-ups. 


Even Feed ~~ 
Bur Extractor 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 COMMERCE ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling =| Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
e  doceaael 


e COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 
e PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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laugh it off 


Dad: When I was a young man, girls 
knew how to blush. 
Daughter: Gosh, Dad, what did you 
say to them? 
eee 


Blonde: I am going on a picnic with 
a sailor. What do you think I should 
take? 

Friend: Care. 

eee 

“My husband has flat feet. Can I get 
a divorce for that?” 

“Not unless his feet visit the wrong 
flat.” 

eee 

Mother (on entering the room unex- 
pectedly): Well, I never— 

Daughter: Oh, mother, you must have! 

e . e 

Sign in a cafe: Our steaks are so ten- 
der we wonder how the cow ever walked. 

eee 

Old Fashioned Mama (to her daugh- 
ter): Be a good girl and have a good 
time. 

Daughter (on the way to party): 
Make up your mind, Mother. 

e & e 

Father: Why do you have dates with 
that girl? 

Son: Because I want to. 

Father (suspiciously) : Want to what? 

eee 

Then there was the housewife who 
couldn’t pay her grocer because she had 
given her all to the butcher. 

eee 

Parlor Magician: Watch my hands 
closely, now. 

Girl Friend: Don’t worry, big boy, 
I’ve been watching them all evening. 

© ee 

“That will be enough out of you,” said 
the milkmaid as she moved over to the 
next cow. 


” 


eee 
Teacher: Give me a sentence contain- 
ing the word “analyze.” 
Pupil: My sister Anna says she never 
pets, but oh, how analyze. 


e e w 
Teacher: What is it that binds us to- 
gether, sustains us, and makes us better 
than nature intended? 
Tommy: Girdles. 


e e 7) 
“What do you think of my fur coat?” 
asked the first chorus girl. 
“Gee, Sadie, it’s a beauty. You must 
be ruined,” replied the second. 
e @ e 
“Does your boy friend have ambi- 
tions?” 
“Oh, yes, ever since he’s been knee- 
high.” 
eee 
Breathes there a lug so far abnormal, 
he can’t be stirred by a lowcut formal? 
e e *. 
A fool and his money are some party. 


2 e 
Soldier: Don’t interrupt me, I’m writ- 
ing my girl. 
Sailor: Why are you writing so slow- 
9 


Soldier: She can’t read very fast. 
eee 
Visitor: Where does this lane lead to? 
Native: Well, it’s led half the young 
folks around these parts into trouble. 
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MITCHELL 


makes obsolete all other cotton 
drying heaters on the market today! 


Three brand new performance and 
safety features are combined inthe NEW 
MITCHELL VERTIMATIC HEATER. 
First, the VERTIMATIC mounts on the 
blast side of the hot air fan — requiring 
no floor space and allowing fan to run 
cool at all times. Second, there’s no pilot 
to light—the VERTIMATIC uses 
automatic electric ignition. Third, it is 
conveniently controlled remotely from 
anywhere in the gin house — you never 
have to touch the heater except to change 
\ Fi from butane to natural gas burner, or 
Ie . vice versa. In addition the VERTI- 
— MATIC automatically varies the heat 
output to maintain constantly the de- 
'C#0.{..}—(—-MMM sired drying result asthe moisture varies 
from wagon to wagon. 
Send for your FREE bulletin on the new MITCHELL 


VERTIMATIC HEATER today. Ask your MITCHELL 
representative about its money-saving details. 




















JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 








HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 
LINT CLEANER 7 


Efficient 

Easy to Operate 

Improves Sample 

Fits Any Make Gin 

No Damage to Fiber 

Simple in Operation 

Ample Capacity for 90-Saw Gin 
Profitable to Ginner & Producer 


Write for special bulletin 


HARDWICKhE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 


Murray Big bur Extractors 
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Trash discharge or Moting Space 
extends FULL LENGTH direct- 
ly under Saw Cylinder. This fea- 
ture eliminates Cylinder drag- 
ging through accumulated trash 
at this point, and affords maxi- 
mum capacity without loss of 
cotton. 





EXTRACTION FULL LENGTH OF SAW CYLINDER = White for Bulletin No. 34-08 


THE MURRAY COMPANY oF TEXAS, mc. 


DALLAS * ATLANIA ° MEMPHIS * FRESNO 























